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CHAPTER I. 

« My mother, when I learned that thou wait dead. 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Perhaps thou gayest me, though unseen, a kiss, 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in hliss. 
I heard the hell tollM on thy hurial day, 
I saw the hearse that hore thee slow away ; 
And turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu.'' 

WhV should I now, grown old and feeble, raise 
the curtain of the past, or rehearse the myste- 
ries of by-gone years? Why should I recai the 
long-lost faces, the sweet memories of the loved 
and unforgotten ; or trace with trembling hand 
the bright and joyous times of childhood^ th^ 
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glowing and enthusiastic period of youth? Per- 
chance a desire to survive in the remembrance of 
those who shall come after me — perchance a 
wish to leave a heirloom to my children, prompts 
the vain attempt. 

Of earliest infancy, I retain brief recollec- 
tions; but I know that I was tended with 
surpassing care. The lineaments of the authors 
of my being, are dimly shadowed in my memory ; 
yet, long after remorseless disease and the fest- 
fleeting years had snatched them from my em- 
brace, gentle loving faces hovering over my 
couch, were pourtrayed in my dreams ; and 
eyes that uttered what tongue could not speak. 
** Son of our hearts,^' they seemed to say, '^ may 
the blessing of heaven descend upon thee — may 
ever- watchful angels guard thy rest/' Alas! 
the dark cloud fell ; my parents were no more ! 
Long, long, was my younff heart sad ; long, long^ 
was it ere the carolling birds, the gay flowers, 
and the bright sun-shind, were what they had 
once been. This was my first sorrow ; but the 
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tears of childhood soon shed, are sooner dried ; 
grief does not then sear the heart, as in the after 
years of existence. 

Poetry has sung, eloquence has dilated on the 
spring-time of life ; yet its charms have never 
been fully told in song or story. The uncon- 
scious youth or maiden only feels; the art of 
describing what they feel has to be learned, and 
when learned, the period of youth is no more. 
How then, shall pen, or tongue, however eloquent, 
recount particulars which have passed ere they 
can be described ? Is it even possible to recal 
what we have once felt, but feel no more ? Can 
we give a tongue to the gushing winds, to the 
music of birds or brooks, or to the perfume of 
flowers ? Oh, for those fresh sensations which 
render life a paradise while they last ; oh, for 
the play of the life-renewing blood through the 
elastic frame — the pleasurable motions — the 
delights of vision, the pleasant fatigue and 
pleasanter repose, and that sweet, sweet sleep 
which links the past with the coming day. Oh, 
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for the blissful innocence that dreams no ill^ 
imputes no sin, and "which passes or should pass^ 
without the sad experience that man could enact 
evil towards man. 

With the death of my parents in rapid suc" 
cession^ my father's home ceased to be one for 
me. The more recent servants were discharged, 
while the sorrowing remnant — for servitude is 
not heartless — ^were appointed to the charge of 
the now desolate mansion. I went through the 
empty apartments, and looked again and again, 
at the portraits that smiled on me from the wall, 
and which seemed to say — " Poor child, of all 
art thou now the last?'' I entered the garden. 
The walks were weed -grown, the fountains 
choked up. I trod again the shaded alleys 
wherein my mother with gentle hand, had aided 
my feeble steps. The silent, but now cheerless 
ray streamed through the stained glass into the 
hall ; a strange unwonted silence pervaded it ; 
and I started when the tardy footfall of the 
domestics announced their proximity. 
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1 was a child ; I could not occupy mj id- 
heritance alone. Official penons took the 
needful temporary charge of the property ; and 
it was announced that ere long^ my unde^ whose 
earlier arrival had been retarded, should make 
his appearance. Uncle, second parent— best of 
men — hail to thy memory 1 At the time I hardly 
understood the nature of the relation. Circum- 
stances of which I was imperfectly aware, had 
prevented much intercourse. In other respects, 
my relative's pursuits were peculiar, and he was 
indisposed to relinquish them ; add to this bis 
remote residence, which, without any actual or 
formal estrangement, contributed to render him 
as one apart. He had learned. with surprise 
and dismay, his brother's somewhat unexpected 
decease ; that he had survived his partner but a 
few months, and that I was now an orphan, and 
alone. 

My uncle at length arrived, pressed me to his 
bosom,and carried meaway. ''I cannot be to thee'' 
he said, ^'a parent in blood, but thou shalt be the 
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child of my adoption; I shall be to thee as a 
father^ a companion^ and a friend." 

Truly was I cherished^ fostered, and protected ; 
yet I thought my heart should breaks as I beheld 
the turrets of my birth-place lessening in the 
distance^ as the carriage rolled along the path^ 
which I was to cease to retrace. I wept, I 
sobbed^ I even essayed to precipitate myself on 
the road, till at lengthy exhausted with the vehe- 
mence of my emotions, I sank into a corner, 
and slept pillowed on my uncle's arm. I must 
have slumbered long, for on waking, it was 
night ; the moon hung suspended in the ether, 
and bright stars were sprinkled over the canopy 
of heaven. I had never been abroad so late 
before. The violence of my grief, had worn 
itself out, and was replaced by a gentler sorrow : 
and the objects around, enhanced by the mag- 
nificence of the night, wore an aspect that at 
once surprised and soothed me. 

The carriage, by means of frequent relays of 
horses, moved swiftly on. We slept at intervals. 
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and oviy quitted the i^diide to obtam the need- 
ful refreshment. Another day passed, and 
another night of phcid sweetness followed. 
My unde satisfied my inqoiries as to the ap- 
parent absence of the stars during the day. 
'^They do not go away my child, but being 
lesser lights, are obscured^^as it were, in the 
greater brilliancy of the sua. Creations of 
infinite anight, they shine in their appointed 
place, and shall ever shine, till the power 
which suspends them, shall <M^er it other- 

* 93 

Wise, 

Grief is a potent auxiliary of reason ; I had 
hardly reflected before, and had a thousand 
questions to ask. Were the stars migh^ as 
«arth; did they shine with their own or bor- 
rowed light ; were they abodes of man, or of 
beings of higher grade ? My infantile inquiries 
were replied to in a voice of manliest tenderness^ 
and with eyes beaming with compassion and 
intelligence. Even, uniform, gentle, firm, my 
uncle appeared the denizen of a higher sphere. 
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abiding for a time amid a feebler and frailer 
race. 

On the evening of the third day, our journey 
drew to a close* A noble equipage with fresh 
horses, was in waiting. As we advanced, every 
eye bespoke pleasure, every countenance respect; 
my uncle was revered, he was beloved. We 
passed through a gothic portal, ranged through 
a spacious park, and at length, drew up before 
an ample mansion. My uncle descended first, 
then assisted me into a capacious entrance hall. 

A new habitation, like a new face, inspires a 
child with awe. I had no long time however, 
to experience such emotions. I was speedily 
ushered into the library, where a sedate female 
past the middle term of life, stood waiting, to 
receive us. 

'< This," said my uncle, addressing his house- 
keeper,^' is my brother's orphan. Receive him 
as if he were my own ; henceforth, this is to be 
his home.'' Smiling, she advanced, but averse 
to strangers, I clung to my uncle and refused to 
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leave faiin. This good woman, for so she 
proved, merely observed that we should become 
better acxfuainted, and proceeded to busy her- 
self in the duties of the menage. 

In a few days I was reconciled to my new 
abode, became familiar with the apartments, and 
the several inmates. The great dog soon knew 
and greeted me ; a tame ape, a variety of birds, 
and the domestics of the establishment at last 
came to lose their air of strangeness. I wan- 
dered at will through a magnificent conservatory, 
a garden, and a park, in the wide range of which 
I had ample scope. The housekeeper attended 
to my special welfare, and a careful servant 
followed lest I should lose myself in the grounds, 
or perchance, venture into the cattle enclosureSr 
This went on for some time, and £ was 
apparently in the way of becoming a confirmed 
idler, when my unqle one morning, called me to 
him, and thus addressed me. 

** My child, the charge of thy precious 
welfare having devolved on me, it behoves me tu 
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look to thy instruction. Canst read, canst 
write, canst do aught in the way of numbers ?" 

Now my father entertained an idea, that 
formal instruction should not commence too 
early, and this combined with his declining 
health, had rendered my rudimentary acquire- 
ments more than ordinarily restricted. He, as 
well as my sweet mother, had been in the 
habit of freely conversing with me, which, aU 
though I could neither read, nor write, had 
sufficed to store my mind with information much 
beyond my yearsi Having satisfied my uncle 
however, on these points, he proceeded to 
observe; ''Now, my child, these are matters 
which it is necessary thou shouMst know. I 
might procure thee a tutor or some other home 
instructor, but thou wilt learn more readily, and 
pleasantly at a common school, under a fitting 
teacher with children of thine own age/' 

I wept at the bare announcement, but my 
uncle was immoveable. '' It may not be,'* said 
he, '' that thou ahpuldst grow up in ignorance of 
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what we faave been speaking— come, my ohiU it 
is not so bad as thou doet think/' So saying, 
mod taking my hand in his, we sallied fordi into 
the park. My little d<^ gamboled before us, 
the birds song cheerily, and the green things 
nodded in the summer breeze. The names and 
occasionally^ the uses of the different plants were 
detailed to me ; even the insect which crossed 
our path drew attention ; nor were the minerals 
at our feet, any more than the different natural 
objects with which a country landscape abounds, 
neglected. 

After walking a mile or so, we reached a 
postern gate. Issuing through this, we came 
upon a common, crossing the skirts of which, 
we arrived at a neat cottage surrounded by 
shrubs and flowers. There we were met by a 
lady of mild, intelligent demeanour, to.whpm 
my protector simply observed that I was come 
to enjoy the benefit of her instruction along 
with the other little children of which she had 
charge. So saying, he departed, and the lady 
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at once ushered me into the cheerful apartment 
which constituted her school-room. 

There might have been about twenty chubby 
urchins of both sexes, in the little community ; I 
was struck with astonishment at perceiving 
children much younger than myself, read with 
facility. My own lesson was confined to repeat- 
ing the letters of the alphabet a few times at the 
dictation of my preceptress. This accomplished, 
she rose, announcing that the hour of play had 
arrived, and that we were at liberty to disport 
ourselves on the green. 

^ Out they ran with the clamorous glee peculiar 
to their years, and without well knowing how, I 
found myself with the rest. Children observe 
little ceremony. " Hold down thy head,'^ said 
one, suiting the action to the word, with his tiny 
hands. This done, a party flew over me in 
rapid succession, stooping in like manner, and 
archly solicitin;^ my first essay. Partly virith 
scrambling, and partly with falling, I got through 
my task, and before many minutes had elapsed. 
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Was engrossed heart and soul in the healthj 
exhilirating sport. The hour flew bj almost 
unperceivedy when suddenly a slight tinkle being 
heard, the joyful troop ran back to school. 
Here, a fresh lesson completed my course of 
instruction for the day ; and somewhat reassured, 
I took a more deliberate survey of surrounding 
objects. 

The apartment looked by lattice windows, 
into a garden rife with flowers. Roses and 
honeysuckle climbed over the panes, and one of 
the windows being open, even penetrated, dif- 
fusing their odour, into the room. Flaxen-haired 
children, sons and daughters of the surrounding 
farmers, displayed the pure red and white com- 
plexion, so characteristic of their English race. 
They were fair and beautiful in truth, as the 
flowers of their native soil. Their teacher knew 
how to combine mildness with unfaltering firm- 
ness. Frowardness was repressed when needful, 
hut no sharp accents ever crossed her tongue. 
Originally in a difierent position, she had been 
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indacted into the situation more as an occupalioo 
than a pursuit dictated by pecuniary exigencies. 
The little rustics throve under her tuition. She 
engrafted the proprieties of a more elevated 
station on their primitive simplicity ; and while 
she did away with the coarseness of their idiom, 
never interfered with their inborn purity. 

The time elapsed, my uncle reappeared, and 
conveyed me home. Next day I was less un- 
vnlling ; and eventually came to betray a sort of 
eagerness in rejoining my young companions and 
sharing their merry pastimes. 

Thus installed, each day found me possessed 
of some little acquirement previously unattained. 
By degrees, I began to read with facility, and to 
write passably : drawing and other accomplish- 
ments were not neglected. My uncle manifested 
the liveliest interest in my prc^press ; and when I 
read selected passages to him, it were difficult to 
say which were greater, his satisfaction or mine. 
He never treated me as a child indeed, in the 
ordinary sense of the term ; hence it was, that I 
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experienced no reserve. He was id every respect 

a fother, compauioDi friend ; and my unrestrained 

confidence afforded him visible delight. His 

attentions were innumerable. He seemed to 

consider no pains too great to obtain illustrations 

of truths which be wished to convey, of ftcts 

which he desired to exphun. Hb aflfectioo 

indeed, was not to be satiated. Absent or present, 

it seemed, and truly seemed, that some protecting 

power hovered ever near, ever beside me. 

Reckless of danger when it concerned my safety, 

he gave instances of devotion which at the time 

I could only love, but which I have since fully 

learned to appreciate. 

As for myself I was devoid of fear, and with 
the heedlessness of childhood, ventured into 
situations entailing considerable risk. On one 
of these occasions, I took it into my head to 
pass through a field in which a vicious bull hap- 
pened to depasture. I had previously teazed the 
animal, venturing a certain distance, then retreat* 
ing, when his animosity was roused, within the 
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interstices of the paling. Thoughtless^ and 
regardless of the presence of my enemy, I went 
my way, when all at once, my attention was 
arrested by a thundering tread, and looking up, 
I perceived the bull careering in the direction I 
was taking. The boundaries of the enclosure 
were at a considerable distance, and it was im- 
possible my feeble limbs could compass half the 
interval. My fate was apparently sealed. The 
savage advanced apace, ploughing the ground 
with his horns, and emitting the low frightful 
bellow peculiar to his kind. My knees trembled 
under me, I thought I felt the enraged animal's 
breath ; when all at once, a man whose feet 
seemed winged with lightning, darted rather than 
ran across. To seize the brute by the tail, to 
twist it, to force him by means of kicks and 
blows mto a different direction, were sooner done 
than said. The formidable animal seemed a 
plaything in my uncle's hands, for he it was who 
had so opportunely interposed. The bull cow- 
ered before his new opponent's energy ; the 



herdsman and his dogs appearing, the beast if as 
delivered into their charge^ and mj protector 
taking me by the hand, led me gently home. 

Tired of the sober paces of my pony and his 
somewhat passive temperament, I ventured one 
day, though much against the wishes of the 
groom, to bestride a fiery Arabian. The gene- 
rous creature for a space, proceeded quietly 
enough ; but chafed by the bridle, and a few 
strokes of my whip, his paces gradually quick- 
ened to a gallop, which only became the more 
rapid from the efforts of the alarmed and anx- 
ious attendant to stop him. Now, a person 
burst into our very path, and with a forcible, yet, 
strangely compressed voice, held his hand aloft, 
uttering the one word, '' Oscar/' This was the 
name of the steed ; he had often been fed from 
his master's hand, knew his voice, and with ready 
docility, responded to the call. The sudden 
arrest precipitated me to the ground, but I fell 
without injury on the turf that bordered the 
road. 
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Oq the diird occasion, I had gone to baithe in 
a secluded pool. The margin was shallow, but 
the gravelly bottom gradually shelved to a place 
much beyond my depth. Here disporting my- 
self, allured by the liquid warmth and deceptive 
sense of buoyancy, I was gradually borne deeper 
and deeper, till at last, the water flowed over my 
lips. A slight effort' raised my head above the 
surface, but with the downward descent and 
onward impulse, I was at length, completely 
submerged. My uncle, who fortunately accom- 
panied me, had his attention attracted by the last 
faint splash, saw in a moment the state of the 
case, and accoutred as he was, rushed into the 
water, just in time to rescue me ere conscious- 
ness had entirely fled. 

Whatever he might have felt, he [;displayed 
none of the froward excitement usually exhibited. 
''It was lucky," he said, soon as I was sufficiently 
recovered to be aware of my situation, '^ that I 
was with thee. Wilt not take care of thyself, 
my boy, for the sake of thy poor uncle ?" No 
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injunctioQ could have proved more forcible ; and 
liawardly resolTed to itrain every effort to avoid 
casualties that might prove the soarce of distress 
to so good a friend. 

In the course of my school goings^ I neoes- 
sarilv became acquainted with the persons and 
names of my little associates. Among the num- 
ber vras a child two or three years my junior, 
only daughter of a widow lady in the neighbour- 
hood. Julia Hastings, such was the name, 
young as she was, had all the grace of manner 
and deportment, that might be expected in the 
cherished othprmg of a well-bred woman. The 
lady, her mother, was content to send her child 
to the infant school, tolerably certain of eradi- 
cating any rusticities she might contract, and 
desirous to realize the health and spirits that 
must accrue from mixing and living with children 
of her own age« 

Into the society of this little creature I was 
necessarily much thrown. The natural openness 
of childhood, with the precedence accorded by 
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the others, induced a certain mutual preference 
which our proximity in no long^ period, served to 
cement. Her hair streamed in golden locks over 
her ivory shoulders; her eyes were blue, her 
complexion of the rose, and her movements all 
that the grace of iniancy and careful culture 
could combine. We sate together, learned our 
lessons in common, and when the play-hour came, 
romped or sauntered hand in hand, upon the 
green. 

It so happened that this continued for a long 
time, ere my uncle or Julia's mother was aware 
of our intimacy. Their joint knowledge oc- 
curred almost at the same moment. 

<( Who is the charming little girl with whom I 
observed thee sporting one day, my son ?" ob- 
served my uncle, when, as was his occasional 
wont, he came to fetch me from school. 

^< Julia Hastings," I replied with eagerness* 
^'Will you allow me, dearest uncle, to ask her and 
mamma to our house; I wish to shew her my 
pictures, my pony, my books**' Here, my im- 
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petuosity was such^ that I was obliged to pause 
from absolute inability of utterance. 

''It shall be as thou wishest, rejoined my 
uncle, archly smiling. Now I'll warrant thou 
bast lost thy heart to this young charmer/' 
"Heart, charmer P' they were words of hidden 
import. The time indeed, came, when I knew 
the meaning of both full well —knew that I had 
a heart but to lose it for evermore. I made no 
reply to my uncle's sally. I only blushed vehe- 
mently, and turned aside that he might not see 
it. In truth, I have since thought that passion 
is often earlier experienced than what is com- 
monly supposed ; and that young people barter 
away their affections before they well know the 
name or nature of the mysterious transfer. 

Next day, I went as usual, to school, and my 
uncle, according to promise, proceeded to wait 
on Mrs. Hastings. Her cottage, the neatest in 
the vicinity, was readily distinguished ; it evinced 
the hand of taste in all its arrangements. The 
house however, bore a strangely silent aspect, 
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tbe shutters were closed^ no living being appa- 
rently existed on the premises. The knocker, 
however was appealed to, and after prolonged 
application, a foot was heard slowly approaching, 
the door opened, and an aged woman appeared 
to learn the pleasure of the inquirer. Mrs. 
Hastings, the sybil stated, had departed in great 
haste : she did not know where she had gone or 
why, or whether she meant to return. Appre- 
hending some misconception, my uncle pro- 
ceeded to the school, where almost the first thing 
he encountered, was myself inconsolable and in 
tears. 

«' She is not here,** I sobbed out, as if an- 
ticipating the object of his visit : ^^ Julia Hastings 
—my own, own Julia.*' My poor bewildered 
uncle turned for an explanation to Mrs. Handi- 
side, who briefly stated that Mrs. Hastings a 
couple of years previously, had placed her little 
girl under her charge ; that with all the bearing 
of a lady she was singularly reserved, hardly con- 
versing when she took away or left her child, to 
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whom she seemed excewively attached ; and that 
on the preceding eyenug she had driven to the 
door, discharged her trifling debt in a hurried 
manner, and almost immediately disappeared. 
*^ I had omitted to add/' she resumed, ''when she 
encountered you yesterday, that her colour 
changed ; and I was informed by the youth who 
brought her letters from the adjacent town, that 
a chsuse had at once been sent for, the same 
which took her away.*' 

It was not to be supposed 1 should say any 
lessons on that day, so my uncle conveyed me 
home^ musing on a transaction seemingly strange, 
and to the explanation of which I possessed no 
clue. 

I remained with Mrs. Handiside for a longer 
period that was usual with boys at my age, a 
procedure however, amply justified by the intelli- 
gence and probity of this most respectable woman. 
Her school and her instructions however, had 
now lost their charm ; I moped on my seat, and 
no longer cared to participate in the riotous en- 
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joyments of my playmates. Was is possible that 
the seeds of that preference which has never 
since ceased to actuate me, were already sown ? 
I only know that a bit of riband which Julia 
employed to bind her books, and which lay dis- 
carded under one of the forms, was eagerly ap- 
propriated and conveyed home. There indeed, 
I forsook my usual sports, my pony stood still in 
his stall, and I no longer ran through the house 
making it ring with my merriment. 

'' Charles," said my uncle, pressing meto him, 
^' thou art more susceptible than I had supposed 
boys of thy years to prove. At any rate, thou 
art now old enough to take thy standing in a public 
school." He could say no more ; the thoughts 
of parting with my darling relative was more 
than I could bear : I sprang into his arms and 
almost smothered him with my caresses. My 
agitation caused the riband, which had been 
secreted about my person, to fall before his won- 
dering eyes. 

'^ And is it come to this?'' he exclaimed, *'Nay, 
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now, it is needless to weep ; thou sb.lt jet .gain 
meet thy little darliog, and shalt marry her too, 
if thou canst gain her conseut." 

To my uncle's arraDgements I could offer no 
objectibn : he never indeed, suffered bis affec- 
tions to interfere with the dictates of his under- 
standing. He might have procured a tutor for 
meat home; but thought the collision of a public, 
school associating with boys of my own age and 
standing, better calculated to develop a manly 
character, and render me fitter to mix in the 
busy scenes of life. 

As the day approached, I became more and 
more discomforted. I ran into my garden to 
bid the flowers farewell : I patted the horses and 
kissed their necks j the dogs and birds even 
shared in my caresses. I addressed the old ser- 
vants just for the pleasure of speaking to them 
and of receiving some kind word in return. I 
could not conceal it from myself, however, that 
I must part from my uncle and from them. The 
dreaded moment at length arrived, the carriage 

VOL I. 
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was at the door. The warm-hearted domestics 
whose respectful familiarity was justified by long 
and faithful service, while the smile was on their 
lips, and the tear in their eyes, tendered their hands. 
Some actually sobbed, for in spite of my pranks, 
I had endeared myself to them all. One poor 
soul indeed, in the plenitude of her womanhood, 
clasped me to her heart. Seated at length, I 
know not well how, in the carriage, my uncle, 
who had wisely refrained from accompanying 
me, knowing that a second parting would be 
worse than the first, kissed his hand in token of 
farewell, and asked would I not come to see 
them in the holydays? The conveyance now 
rolled away, and drawn by swift and vigorous 
horses, I was soon beyond the much-loved 
precincts. 

No tender mother could have made better 
provision for my wants ; suffice to say they were 
more than adequately attended to. A little before 
parting, an open letter had been placed in my 
hands, addressed to the highly respectable in- 
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dividual under whose care I was about to be 
placed. Soon as my grief had somewhat abated 
I read as follows : 
" Sir, 
'' The accompanying letter will be handed to 
thee by my nephew Charles Thornley. Did I not 
entertain the profoundest respect for thy learning 
and probity, I could not consent to forego, for 
his advantage, the society of my adopted son. 
So far as in thee lies, instil into him that know- 
ledge which shall hereafter be good for him as 
a man ; and as thou dost perform this duty, 
so shalt thou, I pray, earn the blessing of heaven, 
as well as the gratitude of thy faithful ser- 
vant, 

"William Thornley." 

Best of men, let the drops which fall from these 
else arid eyes, testify my love. There was little 
ground for uneasiness. He to whom I had been 
entrusted, more than fulfilled the obligation im- 
posed on him. Dr. Rugby had grown grey in the 
service of literature ; but his mind retained the 

c i 
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freshness and simplicity of youth. Devoted, 
perhaps too exclusively^ to the noble creations of 
ancient genius, he seemed to live. but in the past* 
Often, while reciting from a favourite author, his 
manner assumed unwonted earnestness, while 
bis eyes would glisten with tears. All con- 
sciousness of time and place would be inter- 
rupted ; and it was only after arriving at the 
conclusion, that he became aware of his situation, 
when he would turn, gently smiling to his 
pupils, with '^ pardon me my children, I knew 
not where I was.'* But we all loved him, and 
tendered him a heart- felt reverence that a more 
exacting pedagogue would have failed to secure. 
Here I gained a rooted addiction for the en« 
nobling pursuits of our better nature : here also, 
was instilled that love of knowledge, which has 
grown with my growth, and strengthened with 
my strength. 

In time my regrets were tempered, if not 
subdued. The varied occupations of a large 
school served to arrest my attention, and dispel 
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melancholy. I found many agreeable associates 
in this epitome of what is good and ill in daily 
life. Here were displayed avarice, pride, vin^ 
dictiveness, cowardice, cunning, sensuality, in- 
dolence^ and want of truth: here also, were 
found courage, fortitude, magnanimity, truth- 
fulness — in fine, the vices and the virtues that 
degrade or adorn humanity. 

A new-comer at a public school^ is always an 
object of interest and curiosity to his associates. 
The indifferent pass him unnoticed ; the friendly 
are attracted by the secret sympathies of look, voice, 
and manner ; while the inimical manifest their 
tendencies in a thousand evanescent ways, often 
almost too subtle for analysis. My own atten- 
tion on the other hand, was completely arrested : 
I had never seen so many youths together 
before. Some accorded me a free good- 
humoured salute, but others swept along with 
a lowering aspect, apparently with a view to 
ascertain whether I was a subject for bullying 
and intimidation. 
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I had a fund of passive, and if needs were 
active courage, which no one judging by my 
milksop aspect, could have conjectured. I 
found ere long, I was to put it to the proof. 
Sauntering through the play-ground, thinking 
of dear home, a swaggering fellow came strut- 
ting up, and knocked my hat off at a blow. 
Conceiving it was meant in jest, I replaced 
it, continuing my walk with a smile. My 
youthful opponent now thought the game his own, 
and accordingly ventured on the further brutal 
license of a kick. This was an act, the nature 
of which no one could misapprehend. I turned 
short round, all the latent energy of my nature 
fully roused ; and no one would have recognized 
in the now flushed and bounding boy, the timid 
youth that had evaded observation. 

My adversary was fully two years older, and 
every way larger and more robust than myself; 
he was moreover habituated to frequent combats. 
I believe I had never so much as witnessed a 
pugilistic encounter, but I had been inured to 
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mcUve out*door habits ; could run, jump, ride, 
vault, leap^ and quickly learned to imitate the 
stinging blows now lavished on me. I waa 
thrown dowif again and again, but returned 
to the combat with fresh elasticity. Of the 
wondering by-standers some applauded, but all 
maintained fair play. The bully, who owing to 
his very size and strength, as well as the vivacity of 
his exertions, had become completely breathless, 
now made a wicked attempt to cast himself on 
me, and bear me undermost to the ground. 
This I adroitly avoided, but took care to pre- 
cipitate the fell which he could neither foresee 
nor prevent. He was now completely ex- 
hausted, and I was declared the conqueror. So 
&r from being elated however, at the issue of 
this to me extraordinary event, the heat of 
passion having subsided, I slipped, astonished 
and mortified, silently away. The matter how- 
ever, did not rest here ; my assailant's conduct, 
now that he was worsted, obtained very general 
reprobation. Denounced by the teachers and 
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avoided by the boys, he sneaked about, MrhoUy 
devoid of his former truculeiice; while I not 
only escaped further molestation, but became 
the object of comparative respect and atten* 
tion. 

I cannot say that I formed numerous intima- 
cies among my school-mates. There were many 
bold and generous spirits among them with 
whom I reciprocated the usual give-and-take 
courtesies of our years. A full, and even more 
than ordinary share of the enjoyments of school^ 
boy life, riding, boating, and expeditions into 
the surrounding country, awaited me. My 
uncle had stipulated, on the score of my health, 
that I should retain the occasional use of a 
horse ; also, the services of a faithful domestic. 
Absent or present indeed, this second parent 
threw the shield of his protection over me, and 
left as little to chance or casualty, as human fore- 
sight was able to devise. My recklessness, 
however, subjected me to many risks ; and I 
have still to wonder how I continued to escape. 
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My servant was generally permitted to accom- 
pany us, and to do him justice, he kept a 
watchful eye over our proceedings. Still how- 
ever, for he was a young man, his zeal got the 
better of his discretion, and he entered, as was 
almost natural, with somewhat greater zest into 
our amusements, than what was quite consistent 
with his functions. 

There was a rookery which we often had 
occasion to pass. The birds and their pro- 
genitors, it was said, had retained undisputed 
possession for centuries. Cawing in their nests, 
the occupants secure in their altitude, seemed 
to mock us as we passed. Suddenly, some 
thoughtless fellow proposed that we should 
scale the trees, and cut o£F their retreat. This 
proposal was eagerly assented to, and I essayed 
with the rest. In the eagerness of my exertions, 
I had already reached a giddy height on one 
of the loftiest of the trees, ere I was well aware 
of my position. I continued to advance how- 
ever, until I was almost exhausted, and unable 

c 5 
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to proceed. If it were difficult to ascend, it 
was not less so to get back, and I felt 
momentarily inclined to relinquish my hold. 
I swayed to and fro like a drunken man ; be- 
came sick, and at last, my feeble grasp relaxing, 
I fell, almost bereft of consciousness, to the 
ground. It was well ^I had become so com- 
pletely passive, and that my limbs had lost their 
rigidity, as I sank on the. matted turf rendered 
doubly soft by copious deposits of leaves. I 
soon rallied, and with no other ill effects from 
my stunning fall than a transient headache, was 
able to retrace my steps home. 

Other incidents illustrative of school -boy 
mishaps, sufficient to give me a taste of danger 
without much of the reality, occurred at inter- 
vals. These, while they braced me up, lessened 
the raw inexperience of youth, and contributed 
in a measure, to prepare me for the sterner 
casualties of after life. Indeed, one would be 
almost tempted to say there was a special pro- 
vidence guarding youth from mischances, which. 
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to bystanders seem inevitable. I have seen a boy 
fall headlong from a wall, turn a summerset in 
the air, light on his feet and run laughing away. 
I have known heavy stones to come down on 
some, and others to receive severe if not dan* 
gerous wounds, which hardly elicited a complaibt 
from the sufferer. The temerity of some was in* 
conceiveable. I asked one of my school-fellows 
to bathe, and we resorted for the purpose to a 
river where the water had been dammed up to 
serve the requirements of a neighbouring mill. 
My companion was sooner stripped than myself, 
and without hesitation, jumped in where it was 
at least twelve feet deep. To my utter conster- 
nation, for it was evident he could not swim,'he 
sank forthwith, then rising with the rebound, 
remained floating^ his head just covered near the 
surface of the water. To plunge in, for I could 
now swim lustily, to seize, and pull him out by 
the hair, was the work of a moment. He soon 
rallied ; and to my inquiries concerning his 
rashness, only replied that he had not thought. 
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The habits and instincts of animals, were at 
this time, a source of inextinguishable delight. 
Those wonderful powers not amounting to 
reason, yet in some instances, so closely approxi- 
mating to it, were viewed with curious interest. 
Instinct indeed, is the contrivance of God. A 
philosopher once assured me that brutes, insects 
even, reasoned as men. '^ If so," said I, ^' how 
comes it that the humblest of them act without 
premeditation, forethought, instruction, or expe- 
rience ; for without the latter, the former could 
not be? How comes it that birds build their 
nests, and ants tend their young, like the birds 
and ants of whilom a thousand years?" The 
philosopher, if not convinced, was silent. 

Certainly however, animals display powers, to 
a certain extent, capable of cultivation. Of a 
number of objects placed in a row, I have known 
my dog to select and bring severally, only those 
that were named. An old horse when drawing 
a cart, seized a clucking hen that brooded in his 
path, and cast her, followed by her chickens, un- 
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hurt aside. I was eye-witness one wintry morning, 
to the conduct of a couple of horses in a flooded 
meadow intersected by a deep banked-in stream. 
Into this, one of the animals fell, and after re- 
peated ineffective efforts to escape, was hurried 
by the current towards a submerged bridge 
abutting on a still larger river, where destruction 
seemed inevitable. His companion trotted 
slowly along the bank by his side, occasionally 
stooping in the direction of the perishing brute. 
Suddenly, uttering a snort, he cantered forward, 
plunged into the swollen stream, gave a few vigo- 
rous bounds and made his way out by a breach 
in the bank, followed by his now rescued asso- 
ciate. Both darted off across the watery plain 
with flying tails, and loud neighs ; but whether 
this surprising occurrence was the result of mere 
instinct or of quickened reason, let those more 
conversant with such matters declare. 

Among other inmates of Dr. Rugby's esta-^ 
blishment, was a youth named Perkins — 
Edward Perkins. He was slender for his years. 
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but perfectly vrell proportioned^ excitable, yet of 
a grateful and generous temperament. Accord- 
ing to the miserable system which[then prevailed, 
in public schools, and not yet wholly discontinued, 
this sensitive creature was brow-beaten although 
not subdued, by a lout his senior in years, and 
superior in strength. It was a clear case of the 
supremacy of body over mind, assisted by all the 
gross and brutal resorts which the strong and 
unprincipled have devised to trample on the 
weak. 

At first, heedless and inobservant, I was for 
some time unaware of the extent to which 
Perkin's tyrant carried his oppressions. Hap- 
pening however, to pass one of the lesser apart- 
ments, my attention was riveted by a strange con- 
flicting tumult of blows, cries, and execrations^ 
I instantly burst into the room and there wit- 
nessed the savage in the act of assailing the boy 
with kicks and blows in order to enforce the 
performance of some degrading service. With 
torn clothes, dishevelled j^hair, and tearful^ but 
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determined countenance, the poor lad was car- 
rying on as best he might, the unequal conflict. 
My appearance instantly changed the aspect of 
afihirs. Without stopping to reflect, where 
indeed, action alone, was requisite, I sprang 
forward, and with a well directed blow laid the 
tyrant prostrate. Bullies are usually cowards. 
In place of retaliating my assault, this unlicked 
cub, half whining^ half blubbering, slowly rose, 
wished to know why I had dared to strike him, 
or interfere with his fag, with many a muttered 
threat and sinister glance. I briefly remarked 
that if there must be a fag^ it should be his cow- 
ardly self, and not the boy, in every respect his 
superior, whom he had so vainly attempted to 
degrade; that henceforth, I took his victim 
under my protection ; if he presumed to inter- 
fere, he knew the alternative. I then turned to 
Perkins, and asked if I had his wish and consent. 
The panting youth, to whom advocacy and sup- 
port were hitherto unknown delights, replied with 
a wild flush of hectic excitement, that he would 
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live iind die for me. He would even, had I 
permitted it, have done unasked the very 
offices of which brute force had vainly urged the 
performance. Such is the sway of kindness 
over a generous nature : gentleness may render 
it subservient, but violence never. 

For his better security, I made Perkins bring 
his books and papers to a desk adjoining'my own. 
The arrangement was soon completed, and no 
one ventured to complain. Many indeed, who 
had been lesser sufferers, expressed their undis- 
guised satisfaction^ and the character which I 
had established prevented any overt manifestation 
of arbitrary power. The alteration in Perkins 
became truly remarkable. One of the brightest 
boys in the establishment, he had been so tram- 
pled on and abused, as to have lost almost all 
outward decency ; and from the difficulty, not 
to say impossibility of conning his tasks, had 
gained a reputation the very opposite of his de- 
serts. How many indeed, have been thus con- 
demned though the lamp of their intelligence 
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kept burning the while^ and ouljr required a little 
fostering to expand into a brighter and purer 
flame \ 

With some secret additions from my ample 
yrardrobe^ and the ministerings of my servant, 
his vrhole exterior underwent the most singular 
change ; and from being to appearance slovenly 
and irregular^ he became the neatest and smartest 
boy in the school. First at lessons, first in play, 
and secure of protection, his vivacity was inex- 
haustible. He displayed, however, a fund of 
latent tenderness that no one would have sus'> 
pected. At times he would furtively approach 
and kiss my arm or perhaps a portion of my 
dress ; while again, a tear would start from be*- 
neath his dark eyelashes, which if observed, he 
would brush suddenly away and seem intent on 
play. He flourished for a space like some fair 
flower, enclosed in a summer glade, free from 
nipping winds and howling storms. Alas, 
sapped by fell disease^ his strength was prema^- 
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turely broken, and he perished at length, the 
▼ictim of decay ! 

Edward Perkins was an orphan. His father, 
a brave naval officer, whose health having been 
impaired by long service in unhealthy climates, 
was cut off at a comparatively early period. 
His wife a fragile creature, who had married 
in opposition to the wishes of her friends, did 
not long survive him, deploring in her last mo- 
ments, the fate of her infant son, left to the cold 
charity of strangers, or the yet colder and more 
reluctant aid of friends. The child however, 
had not been wholly neglected, and was provided 
with an asylum, in the house of the widow of a 
respectable farmer, as well as sent to school with 
a view to the subsequent adoption of some one 
of the current professions. Thus thrown on 
himself, his intelligence became singularly pre- 
cocious, and discursive beyond his years; his 
delicate organization however, derived from ^his 
poor mother, seemed unequal to the struggles of 
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his ardent temperament, and forbade the expec- 
tation of a prolonged career. 

He seemed aware of this himself. *'Thornlj/' 
he saidy while a melancholy smile played o'er his 
chiselled features, '' I shall never live to repay 
your kindness, but if the departed be allowed to 
revisit the regions of clay, I shall entreat the 
Ruler of events to suffer me to watch over you.^' 
I was strangely affected by these expressions of 
his affection, which increased rather than de- 
clined. ^' You have snatched me/' he repeated, 
'' from bondage and slavery, and restored me to 
the sphere in which I felt I only could have ex- 
istence." In proportion as he had been neg- 
lected and deserted, trampled on and oppressed, 
vrithout friend or kindred, so did his preference 
flourish. I was to him as a father, a mother, a 
sister, or a brother; and in me appeared to 
centre the feelings which he might have experi- 
enced towards each or all of these. 

I dissimulated the apprehensions with which 
be had inspired me. "My means,*' I said, " were 
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ample, more than sufficient for us both ; he 
should experience happy years, and all that the 
friendship of one who loved him as a brother 
could bestow/' He was not to be dissuaded, but 
appreciated not the less the kindness of my 
motives. *'No Thornley," he said, I shall hardly 
taste the fruits of manhood, those of the mellow 
autumn, I shall never pluck. I have no dread 
of death, my only concern is parting from you." 
And here, the unhappy youth, hiding his face in 
his hands, would burst into a passion of tears. 
But they would soon vanish, and he appeared as 
if the gayest among the gay, the most thought- 
less among the thoughtless. Who indeed, can 
explain the tangled mystery of life — the num«* 
berless disseverments on this side eternity, and 
which nothing but the grave can heal ? 

I had frequent occasion in the course of our 
excursions, to pass through one of the adjacent 
villages. The houses were prettily disposed ; 
one of them however, presented a blank front, 
the entrance being through a garden behind. 
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Seclusion prompts curiosity ; and school-boy like, 
I took the liberty of peering through one of the 
interstices in tbe garden door. It was with a 
strange admixture of joy and satisfaction, that I 
perceived my old favourite companion, now 
however, much grown and improved, Julia 
Hastings. She was stooping amid the parterres, 
now examining a flower, now bounding from 
plot to plot vi'ith the graceful celerity of a fawn. 
Traces of womanhood are soon apparent : a boy 
at fourteen, is rarely otherwise than a boy, where- 
as a girl at that age, may be lovely, intelligent 
and accomplished. Such are among the first 
results of sex, however much they may vary 
afterwards. Julia Hastings had not reached the 
consummation, but still there were incipient 
traces of that wonderful transformation which 
converts the thoughtless playful girl into the 
graceful conscious woman. I looked, I stramed, 
conscious but of the one dear object, till my 
lingering companions began to fling their jests 
at my delay. 

Here it was certain that Mrs. Hastings had 
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taken up her residence ; it was equally so that 
her daughter was not always confined to the 
house, and that I should occasionally meet her 
out of doors. Let no one ridicule my passion, 
I was hardly conscious of it myself : to look at 
Julia, to speak to her were the boundaries of my 
aspirations, the perfection of human happiness. 
Love, pure, serene, seraphic, without grossness 
or alloy, subsists, if ever, at the blessed period of 
which I speak. £ can imagine nothing more 
exalted, sweet, guileless and unsophisticated than 
was my affection. 

Thenceforth, my strolls, my rides invariably 
took the one direction of Merton. My associ- 
ates could not conceive the grounds of a predi- 
lection on which they would fain have rallied me. 
There were neither donkeys, nor birds* nests, nor 
fruit-shops — in fine, no conceivable school-boy 
attraction. Perkins, whose intuition was match- 
less, alone divined the cause. '* Now, Thornly," 
he whispered, "there is a lady in the case — nay, 
don't deny it, Til never tell. I saw the little 
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gipsy the other evening, as you and I sauntered 
through the village, although at the time I could 
not guess what had taken you there. We had 
{Kissed the garden gate you know of, and hap- 
pening to turn round, there she was, standing at 
the entrance, gazing intently in the direction we 
had taken. It was not till a voice called, 
< Julia,' that she ran in blushing at being ob- 
served. I am sure she knew you, and equally 
sure that you will see her again/' 

Next afternoon, my ready-witted companion 
beckoned me to follow, and I soon after found 
myself in the gardener's little mansion. Here, 
he had induced two boys much our own age, to 
forego some of their rustic habiliments ; and clad 
in short jackets, straw hats, clay-soiled shoes, 
staves in our hands, and baskets filled with 
rarest flowers, we sallied forth. After a half 
hour's walk, we arrived with our merchandise at 
the door, and boldly knocking, were promptly 
admitted. Edward was spokesman ; we seemed 
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to have changed characters ; I could not utter a 
word. 

*' Will the lady choose to purchase our flow- 
ers ; they are of the choicest, cheap and good." 
"My good lads/' said the person addressed, '*we 
have abundance ; see, our garden is full." " Now 
mamma/' said Julia, running out flushed with ex- 
citement and joy, "this is my birth-day ; I must 
have flowers for a garland ; we have no carna- 
tions like those/' " If the lady would permit/' 
— it was now my turn ; and with prompt address, 
for I was fond of twming wreaths, I wove a 
coronet of the costly flowers, and almost as I 
spoke, ventured to place it on Julia's head. 
May my eyes cease to see, if mortal vision ever 
beheld aught so fair. That face which beamed 
with youth and beauty ; the golden locks that 
strayed beneath the wreathed flowers, and those 
joyous eyes, denoting, I could not be deceived, 
mute recognition, made up a whole that en- 
raptured my youthful soul. Not so mute how- 
ever, but that a low faint cry was uttered. Yet, 
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why mute, but for that irrepressible instinct of 
the sex, Mrhicb taught her that obstacles, not less 
real, because unnientioned and unseen, stood in 
the way of our intercourse. 

The lady looked bewildered, now at us, then 

at her daughter, till apparently recollecting her* 

self, she tendered money which we appeared 

not to see, until, there being no excuse for furthei 

delay, we found ourselves before the entrance 

door. " Did you not love that darling girl," said 

Perkins, "you would not deserve her." Entranced 

by my imaginings, I noticed neither earth nor 

sky. My companion rallied me in vain ; and it 

was not till the day's events were fairly by, and 

my head on my pillow, that I had time for any 

thing like cool reflection. At length I slept, 

and dreamed that an angel with golden wings 

and wearing Julia's image, showered flowers upon 

my couch. 

1 racked my brains in vain, while the more 
fertile ingenuity of Perkins uas at fault, to de- 
vise the means of another interview. '' I have 

TOL. I. D 
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it/' said my fnend, in reply to some of my 
poignant regrets, ^^ You have not recently been 
to Merton church; yet there it is likely you 
would see her again." I embraced the sugges- 
tion with transport; I thought the day would 
never come ; but come at length it did, and, 
carefully attired, w6 reached the porch. 

It so happened that we were accommodated 
with a pew immediately contiguous to the one 
which Mrs. Hastings and her daughter occupied. 
The preacher had just recited one of those 
solemn strains that abound in the book of Job. 
'^ Man that is bom of woman, is of few days, and 
full of trouble ; he cometh forth like a flower, 
and is cut down ; he fleeth also as a shadow, and 
continueth not.'* The touching voice of the 
officiating priest, and his venerable aspect, for he 
was full of years, were all calculated to impress 
the hearers. Looking before me, I beheld 
Julia's face uplifted in mute adoration ; her lips 
were gently parted, as if in the act of prayer — 
the close couuterpart of what might be deemed 
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a form from paradise. Ab the preacher paused, 

her eyes descended towards her book, and half 

way met mine. My gaze must have been intense, 

for her features were suffused with blushes ; while 

I received a look that could not be wholly sup* 

pressed, of mingled surprise and innocent de<- 

light. The pastor's voice I heard no more ; nor 

did the transitions customary in the English 

ritual, any longer arrest my attention, I only, for 

I must confess it, lived in the presence of the 

youthful being who stood before me ; and it was 

not till the service was concluded and she pre-^ 

pared to depart, that I was roused from my 

ecstacy. 

'^ You have made a pretty business of it,'' 
said Perkins, when we got outside and found 
ourselves in the open air. Mrs. Hastings' atten- 
tion was soon turned on the handsome youths 
who kept staring at her daughter ; a cloud passed 
over her brow, and the moment that it lay in her 
power to do so, she hastily left the church. This 
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indeed, was quite apparent to myself; but I was 
thunderstruck at the inference drawn by Perkins, 
to whom preceding events had been narrated, 
that ere the setting of the morrow's sun, Mrs. 
Hastings would disappear from the vicinity. It 
was even so ; the ensuing Monday found us in 
the village ; but the mansion had been vacated ; 
Julia was no longer there. 

Perkins could only observe, what was indeed 
but too obvious, that some cruel obstacle inter- 
posed between Julia and myself, though of what 
nature, we were equally at a loss to divine. I 
should never behold her again ; happiness had 
eluded my grasp afresh, and I was inconsolable. 
My faithful companion did all he could to com- 
fort me; matters would doubtless, have gone 
worse without him, but even with him, I found 
myself miserable. Lessons, riding, walking were 
alike neglected ; my countenance became pallid, 
and my appetite bad. At last, the attention of 
the teachers, and through them that of the prin- 
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cipaly was roused ; my uncle was written to, and 

1 was summoned home. 
" How fares it with thee my son/' said my ever 

kind uncle ;*' what hast now to trouble thy young 

heart withal — another Julia ?'* " Not so, and 
yet so, uncle mine — the same Julia, but grown, 
yes, grown into an angel ; I saw her,*' I pro- 
ceeded with many interruptions from the force of 
my emotions, '^ only a few times, and then she 
disappeared as before. '^ 

My uncle mused awhile in silence ; he per- 
ceived with unfeigned grief, the change all too 
visible, in my appearance. *' Son," he resumed, 
*' cheer thee up ; thy Julia shall again be found, 
shall yet be thine." This inestimable friend 
wisely opined that interference in a matter of 
this kind, could be productive of no good; 
and he fondly hoped that all would one day, 
turn out well. "Child of my heart," said 
he, "I once promised thee some insight into 
my past life. There can be no better time 
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than the present; it may amuse; perchance, 
interest thee. At all events, it is right, yoang 
as thou art, that thou shouldst know somewhat 
of my career." 
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CHAPTER II. 



My i^ncle's tale. 

** O man bold thee on in coorage of 8onl 

Tbrongli the stormy shades of thy worldly way, 
And the billows of clouds that around thee roll 
Shall sleep in the light of a wondrous day." 

** The ample domain that surrounds, and the 
noble mansion that yields us shelter, both of which 
at no distant day, my son, shall be thine, were not 
mine," began my uncle, *' by direct inheritance. 
I was not the immediate heir of the lord of 
the soil^ but the offspring of a younger bro- 
ther. My expectations were indifferent. My 
father, a working curate of the esublished 
church, was able to realize little for his family 
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beyond an endowment for his widow in one of 
the provident societies of the time. He had 
lived in the hope of preferment^ but his expec- 
tations were doomed to be successively disap- 
pointed in virtue of an arrangement that secures 
superfluity to some, and a bare subsistence to 
others. 

''My father married when somewhat advanced 
in life. The lady who consented to share his 
humble fortunes, was in every respect his equal 
in station and acquirements. Upon her devolved 
the training of my early years, as well as of a 
younger brother, thy father ; and zealously did 
this gifted woman perform her task. She was 
devotedly attached to my father ; and the very 
act of ministering to his last sickly years, 
had from habit, become necessary to her. 

" Much has been said, and written, as well as 
sung, on the gracious kindness, the unwearying 
love and patience of woman, but, never enough 
— that indeed,. were impossible. Each moment 
witnessed some little fostering care towards the 
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declining invalid. Now, the pillow was to be 
smoothed, now the ptisan prepared, or the 
cordial administered. And when even her 
tender care could no longer suffice to prolong 
existence^ she wiped the damp sweats from 
his brow, kissed his cold lips and quivering 
eyelids, while he breathed — an humble contrite 
Christian, his last breath on her bosom. 

*' All my raother^s cares were now centred 
in me. Ah, thou canst not too well conceive 
the love of a mother, so pure, so gentle, so 
disinterested — so divested of earthly dross or 
stain. I was as an only child, thy father, 
through the patronage of some of my mother^s 
relations, having procured a writership in India, 
had already proceeded to that distant region. 
Many a tear was shed by his fond mother ; many 
a blessing poured on his young head, and many 
a prayer offered up to the God of the widow and 
the fatherless. 

** My mother hardly suffered me to stray from 
her sight J and though she never opposed my 
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absence, her assent was accompanied with aucb 
a longings wistful look, that 1 rarely had the 
power to tear myself away. Her affection wits 
to her a source of infinite pleasure, but it was 
one not unalloyed with pain. 

'^ Among the few whom my dear parent ad- 
mitted to her society, was a young lady, who, 
with her mother, occasionally spent an afternoon 
with us. Maria Wilson and myself, thrown into 
close proximity, inevitably became intimate. 
She was one of the most gentle feminine crea- 
tures that could be conceived, born to confer 
unmingled happiness on the man whom she 
might prefer. She was however, too pliant, too 
yielding ; never permitted to enjoy free scope of 
action, or reflection adequate to develop character, 
she was held in silent but rigid subjection. Her 
nature, gentle as it was, would probably have 
revolted^ had open constraint been made use of; 
but her mother never anticipated obstacles to 
her behests, and never created them ; while she 
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led her unwitting daughter with sore and subtle 
purpose, in the required direction. 

** Let me not malign this woman ; doubtless, 

she proposed her daughter's welfare, but it was 

after a fashion of her own. Sprung from low 

estate herself, she had formed a most exaggerated 

estimate of the advantages of opulence. Money 

and station were to her as the keys of paradise — 

the golden talismans whereby human felicity 

was to be realized. Forecasting and speculating, 

she had calculated ere it once occurred to my 

mother or myself to do so, on my probable 

succession to my uncle's property. Unmarried 

and childless, witl^ a constitution considerably the 

worse of habitual excess, it was, she thought, 

every way unlikely that he should marry or 

have offspring. Indeed, with too many veteran 

free-livers, he rather manifested a contempt for 

the sex. 

''Mrs. Wilson had foreseen all this; she 
knew the exact number of my uncle's acres, 
and had managed, from an unprincipled attorney, 
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to ascertain the amount of the rental^ as well as 
the nature and. extent of the incumbrances. My 
uncle, with the generous spirit of an old English 
gentleman, however fond of enjoyment, had 
determined that the broad acres of his family 
should never become fewer while he had the 
occupation of them. Mrs. Wilson was aware 
of this, and had arranged in her own mind, 
a proper settlement for her daughter, the car- 
riages, the livery, and the establishment. 

** This perhaps, we should have never known, 
but for what may be termed an accident. My 
confiding mother had been one day enlarging on 
the difficulty of deciding on a career in life, the 
choice of a profession, and the best means of 
pursuing it, when Mrs. Wilson observed — 
* wherefore all this solicitude — is not your son 
to inherit his uncle's estate V * Really,' was the 
reply, * I never mooted the probability before : my 
brother-in-law may marry ; he has the power of 
conveying his property to whom he pleases, and 
his attentions to ourselves have never been 
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marked.' ^Tut/ observed Mrs. Wilson, her 
low-bred assurance gaining the ascendancy over 
her usually silken demeanour, ^ this cannot be, 
your brother-in-law will never marry, and the 
estate will be yours. Then, my dear,' laying 
her hand on my mother's arm, and here she 
proceeded to unfold a complete outline of her 
plans and expectations. Surprise, for a time, 
held my mother mute; at length she found 
utterance^ and with dignified reserve requested 
that the subject might be adverted to no more. 

" *I confess, myWilliam,' said my poor mother, 
'I do not much like this Mrs. Wilson; her con- 
versation of last night, unfolds a new feature in 
her character. I had no idea this woman, appa- 
rently so easy and unpretendmg, was so artful 
and designing/ *I trust, dearest mother,' I 
rejoined, ^ihatyou do not extend your condemna- 
tion to her daughter ? Maria is spotless as the 
driven snow.* 

" The commencement and progress of a son's 
attachment is always matter of the last interest to 
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a fond mother. A daughter-in-law is a rival who 
may impair, or at any rate, divide the affections 
of a son. ^And do you then, love Misa 
Wilson, my child,' while the cadences of her 
soft voice fell silver-toned on my ear ? I stam- 
mered, I hesitated. ' Maria Wilson,' 1 said * was 
an agreeable, a very agreeable girl, but I had 
not exactly thought of her as a wife.' A sweet, 
but melancholy smile illumined my mother's 
features, and the conversation for the moment, 
closed. 

^'No misgivings however, haunted Mrs. 
Wilson's mind. Her strong, but vulgar intel- 
ligence drew the obvious inference that it was 
extremely improbable my uncle's property 
should find any other successor. Why should 
he disinherit me^there was no motive? As for 
myself I had thought little of the matter ; but I 
will not deny that the possible acquisition of an 
ample inheritance had crossed my mind with 
pleasure. My mother however, conscious of 
the uncertainty of human expectations, had 
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ilways turned my attention in the direction of a 
profession, the more to as with her demise, oor 
humble means sbould cease. 

'< After a pause, Marians vjsits became perhaps 
more frequent than before.^ Her mother gene* 
rally accompanied her; and she practised a 
thousand arts to bring us together, of which her 
daughter, I am persuaded, was wholly unaware. 
There was a drawing to submit to me, or a piece 
of music—would I permit Maria to shew them ? 
Perhaps some difficulty ensued in the course of 
her reading, and which I was found not unwilling 
to clear up. Then the wily mother, ' Ah, I 
knew Mr. Thornley would unrayel the difficulty 
— this learning !' I was not so vain as to be 
fooled in this manner either ; but then what man 
could refuse the half-whispered request of a 
lovely young woman, where there was a latent 
consciousness that the petition would not be 
preferred in vain ? Mrs. Wilson however, rose 
superior to such feminine weaknesses : money. 
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rank, station, these were ber idols, and to 
obtain them, she would sacrifice her child. 

** To this day, the recollection of this unprin- 
cipled woman'^ conduct shoots a pang through 
my heart. Remorselessly did she offer up two 
victims on the shrine of her divinities, after all, 
as thou shalt hear, to fail in the realization of 
her darling purpose. I verily believe she would 
have hesitated at no act of iniquity which her 
means could compass^ provided it sufficed to 
further the end she had in view. 

^' Thou mightst suppose my son, that my 
mother should have " detected and foiled her 
purpose ; but my mother was innocent as the 
babe unborn ; her intellect indeed, was com- 
manding, but her heart was guileless, ; unskilled 
in the evil ways of the world, upright and 
straight-forward in all her dealings, the full per- 
ception of such duplicity would have filled her 
with dismay. It was obvious that I entertained 
a preference for Miss Wilson, and that that 
young lady was not wholly indifferent to me. 
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Mj mother thought it far from improbable did 

I succeed in a profession, that Maria might 

become my wife. Mrs. Wilson^ it was clear, 

esteemed this contingency a matter of course ; 

but she furthered it with a tact and finesse that 

left no scope for umbrage. Were a pair of 

ruffles to be embroidered, her daughter she was 

sure, would feel a pleasure in the task — nay, she 

insisted. She even rated me for unconcern' 

regarding my health. Really those shoes were 

too light for such weather : and my cold, did I 

happen to cough, Maria could concoct the best 

pectoral elixir in the world — I must try it. 

''All this seemed very like kindness, when there 
was no kindness at all. The cat will fondle her 
prey ere she crush it in her jaws. Yet how 
strange the course of events ? Had I realized 
the immediate succession of my uncle's posses- 
sionsy I should have had but an imperfect con- 
ception of this woman's character. I might 
have thought her exacting^ coarse, cunning, 
but her art was such, that even grave defects 
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in her, ceased to wear their usual revolting 
character. 

^ She was over politic however, to appear to 
pursue her game too eagerly. A delightful 
evening would be anticipated — new music, songs, 
baubles from France, Italy, or the East ; when 
she would arrive alone ; Maria was indisposed ; 
she really dared not bring her out ; but poor 
thing, she would not be missed ^mid . so many 
other attractions. Meanwhile, the solitary 
creature was left pining at home, condemned to 
some petty task which her mother feigned a 
sudden necessity for attending to. A walk or 
an excuruon was ofken frustrated in the same 
manner; but one of the greatest strokes, was 
sending Maria to a distance on a visit to a friend. 
The poor girl's wishes on these occasions, were 
never studied for an instant, although her mo- 
ther appeared to conciliate them to the utmost. 

" * Now Maria my love, you do look so ner- 
vous, you must go a little from home : there, I 
knew you would consent, although I can so ill 
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spare you/ And arrangements wonM be en- 
tered into as if on the moment^ although, 
they had been concerted perhaps long before. 
Macchiavelli was a simpleton compared to Mrs. 
Wilson. Her daughter was ^her unconscious 
tool, and would no more have dreamed of 
opposition than a mechanician of a complicated 
movement performing in opposition to the pur- 
poses of its construction. Visible constraint, 
as regarded ordinary occasions at least, was never 
resorted to : a by-stander might have supposed 
Mrs. Wilson the gentlest of women— one hi 
hex, who deferred unnecessarily, to the wishes 
of another. As for her daughter, she was 
swayed hither and thither, ahonost without know- 
ing how or why, and probably without inquiring 
into the rationale of the moral alchemy to which 
she was subjected. She was the fulcrum 
by which her mother hoped to rise to 
lionour and distinction — regardless of the means 
so that she could but accomplish her end. 
Although the strictest observer of outward 
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proprieties^ I am well assured sbe would have 
surrendered her daughter UDCondidonallj, pro- 
vided it could have subserved her purpose. What 
was ity it may now be asked, that enabled me to 
become so thoroughly aware of Mrs. Wilson's 
character ; to which I have to reply, her subse-^ 
quent behaviour, and repeated aualysis of her 
prior conduct in relation to what I too surely 
discovered to be her actuating motives. 

^' About this time my uncle's health came to 
be seriously impaired, and at length a summons 
arrived, requiring my presence at Thornley Hall. 
Mrs. Wilson could not contain herself; she 
even endeavoured to exchange looks of signifi- 
cant gratulation with my mother, whose tranquil 
dignity however, soon cooled her down. She 
lavished the most fulsome attentions on myself, 
warning me again and again, on the subject of 
cold, and th^ badness of the roads ; begging 
to hear of my safe arrival, as well 'as the proba- 
bility there was of my relative holding out long. 
For once, her daughter was discomposed, blush- 
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ing and confused^ she cast an intreating look on 
her mother, who started at the unusual mani- 
festation, and hastened to resume her artificial 
demeanour. ' Maria, darling, is it not time for 
you to retire ;' but her words hissed as if they had 
issued from a snake. Alarmed but not discon- 
certed, at our evident notice of her manner, she 
added that her daughter had been agitated by 
recent events, to the number of which she feared 
she must add my sudden departure. 

" Mj poor mother bade me adieu with a smile 
and a tear ; she was not elated at this apparent 
advancement, but she could not be wholly in- 
different to the prospect of my being spared the 
cares and anxieties of a professional life. As 
for myself, I was young and sanguine, well 
pleased at the brilliant future that seemed to 
await me ; and I will confess it, the thoughts of 
amnion with the gentle Maria, threw a warmer 
colouring into the foreground of the picture 
which my imagination had conjured up. 

*^ I found my uncle even worse than I had 
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anticipated. 'Mr. Thornly— William/ he 
uttered with frequent interruptions, 'this is 
kind ; and so late too, long nights, bad roads, 
and not quite safe either ; tho^ugh when I was 
a young man/ Here, a violent fit of coughing 
suspended his utterance. I hastened to make 
the usual inquiries, hoped that he might soon be 
better ; but without seemingly attending to what 
I said, he continued, ' Ah this separation of 
the families was a sad afiair ; I often intended 
to have had the pleasure — the honour' — for be 
was courteous to the last, ' but, this cough it will 
kill me.'' Here, he wandered off. 

" ' I feel assured dear sir,* I replied, 'of your 
kindness, but labouring under such severe indis- 
position.' ' Pshaw^ nothing but the gout, 
nothing but the gout ! They say it makes people 
young again, but it has made me old ; and gout 
you know, unhorses many a gay cavalier.' 

" The fact was, my poor uncle had led rather' 
a dissolute career ; he was foremost among the 
hard livers of his time ; and a certain reckless 
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facility of tempenunent, without leading him to 
plot fresh excesses, readily induced him to join 
the orgies concocted by others. As for the Hall, 
it presented a tolerable assortment of retired 
black-legs, sporting persons, and officers on half 
pay, who with instinctive rapacity, had gathered 
round the dying man with the vague expectation 
that he who had spent so much on them when 
living, would somehow extend his beneficence 
when dead. These gentry were sagacious enough 
to perceive that however it might be with the 
tottering incumbent, the accredited and acknow- 
ledged heir could not be expected to hold many 
sympathies in common with them. They soon 
ascertained I was no sportsman ; I was even sus- 
pected of a bookish turn ; and after a vain 
attempt to get up a debauch at the table where 
I presided, they severally called for their horses, 
and the roistering crew at length disappeared. 
This at least was satisfactory ; I could not be 
uncivil to persons of the station and with some 
pf the pretensions of gentlemen; while my poor 
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uncle observed that as they had given their last 
view halloo, and been in at the death, he saw no 
use in their longer stay. 

** I had supposed that all were dispersed, but 
here I was mistaken, for when summoned to 
dinner on the ensuing day, a young man of un- 
prepossessing exterior, followed by a female of 
equally sinister aspect, presented themselves at 
the table. Somewhat surprised, I turned to the 
servants in attendance, as if in explanation, but 
they were doggedly silent. I now addressed the 
parties themselves ; and begged to know whom 
I had the honour to entertain V * Honour, 
quotha,' replied the woman, who still retained 
the tawdry traces of meretricious beauty — 'honour 
quotha, as if a son may not sit at his father's 
table, or a wife at her husband's.' The attend- 
ants were evidently in collusion, altercation would 
have been ill-timed, and as there could be no 
doubt as to the pretensions of these self-styled 
wife and son, I turned to the servants with a 
demeanour they dared not resist, and directed 
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them to remove a portion of the refreshments 
to an adjoining apartment whither I forthwith 
proceeded. 

'' I ate littk and drank less ; it was impossible 
to turn attention from the recent occurrence or 
the reflections which it was calculated to inspire. 
Impostors asserting equal rights, met me face to 
face ; they must have some foundation, real or 
alleged, whereon to rest their pretensions. 
Was it likely they would come forward without 
some plea to rest on? If so, and they could 
maintain it successfully, it was clear that I should 
turn out the pretender. Such were the thoughts 
that crowded on my mind as I consumed my 
hurried solitary meal. My intercourse with my 
uncle had but commenced, and I [could have no 
personal knowledge as to the real facts of the case. 

*^ There was evidently a collusive league among 
the servants ; my uncle, as 'might be supposed, 
was the proper person to apply to." His manner 
so far as it went, was altogether satisfactory. 
He had addressed pie as his successor — 
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his heir^ and was unwilling that I should leave 
his side. He never wakened without calling for 
me^ the ties of blood becoming stronger as death 
approached* He had observed shortly before 
with interrupted accents, ' jou should have been 
here sooner nephew, bat better late than never. 
Now, do not leave hie, I cannot bear you from 
my sight ; there are none here save menials^ 
such are unfit to close my dying eyes/ My 
uncle was a kind-hearted, welUdisposed man, 
but had been [kept ia a condition of alternate 
exhaustion and excitement, less from a love of 
excess than the pernicious influence of those 
around, who, so long as they could batten on 
his means, never left him for a moment. He 
now laboured, his medical attendant averred, under 
liver complaint, dropsy of the chest, and anasarca. 
His original constitution must have. been excel- 
lent, for he had made repeated rallies ere he 
was reduced to the condition in which I beheld 
him. 

'* He lay, or rather sat propped Jup in bed, the 
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sense of suffocation proving too urgent in the 
ordinary posture, I could not help longing for 
his ai^aking ; I felt desirous to satisfy my doubts, 
and to learn from himself, the real. state of the 
case. I was reluctant to disturb the last hours 
of a dying man, but my position was such as to 
admit of no delay. He at length awoke, and in 
a feeble, breathless voice, asked for something to 
drink. Having dispatched the attendant on 
some trivial errand, and entreating his forgive- 
ness for obtruding such a topic^ I proceeded to 
inforim my uncbe that persons calling themselves 
his wife and son, were then in the house, and 
only appeared to wait his dissolution, to take 
possession of the property. 

^^ The sick man was strangely agitated at this 
communication ; his colour went and came, and 
respiration became so embarrassed that I almost 
feared for the consequences. At length, he 
found utterance. ' Nephew,' said he — ' I have 
no wife, no son-~I never was married. Some 
impostor is, doubtless, preferring a claim for 
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herself and spurious issue. I have enacted 
errors and frailties for which would that I could 
now atone. [,You, however, are my heir, my only 
successor. Your proximity in point of kindred^ 
renders any formal devise unnecessary ; but my 
legal adviser at our last interview — would that he 
were here now^ received instructions,Mn the event 
of my sudden demise, to apprize you of the 
reversion.' 

'^Greatly exhausted by the unwonted eflFort, 
he sank back on his pillow, and I feared he was 
no more. He shortly after fell into a kind of 
stupor from which he only partially revived. 
He then feebly pressed my hand ; a faint mur- 
mur escaped his lips ; a gleam of satisfaction 
shot from his^ eyes, and he breathed his last. 

'^ I was 'deeply affected ; the manner of his 
decease powerfully recalled that of my own 
dear parent. I was now the representative of 
our ancient 'line. Still, I had my doubts and 
perplexities. The woman, to whom I have 
already adverted, was in the house; she even 
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had the effrontery during my uncle's dying mo- 
ments, to thrust herself into the apartment. A 
glance, which showed that I was not to be 
trifled with, induced her to retire, but the recol- 
lection that she had been there was not so readily 
dismissed. 

" I was at a loss how to act. The servants, 
the lowest of their tribe, had probably been 
gained over by bribes ; it was impossible to rely 
on them ; I was not even safe under the roof. 
This was rendered apparent by an incident to 
which I shall briefly advert. A young woman 
in the capacity of housemaid, as she brushed past 
me in a lobby, stooped as if to pick up some- 
thing, and as she rose, uttered in a forcible 
whisper — ^^do not taste of the made dishes at 
dinner; I dare say no more,' then vanished, 
casting timid glances around. That they should 
attempt to poison me ere my uncle's remains 
were cold, seemed too improbable for belief; 
nevertheless, I thought it would be trifling with 
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clanger if I neglected the evidently friendly 

warning thus given me. 

" The hour approached, I was summoned to 
my repast, the servant in waiting manifesting a 
bustling alacrity quite at variance with his pre- 
viously dogged demeanour. On sitting down, I 
feigned some slight indisposition, 'and observed 
that I should like to partake of the cold roast of 
the preceding day. It was consumed I was told, 
and I thought I could perceive a lurking grin on 
the menial's countenance as he replied. No ways, 
disconcerted, and evidently to the man»s surprise 
and dissatisfaction, I helped myself to a slice of 
bread, followed by a draught of excellent wine 
from a flask which I took care to have opened in 
my presence. It was of some importonce I 
thought, to ascertain the truth of my suspicions; 
so getting up, I walked quietly in the direction 
of the door so as to cut off the feUow's retreat, 
then turning sharply round, desired that he 
should help himself to the r gout which had 
been placed before me at dinner. He began to 
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bluster, swore that no one should force him to eat 
— what did I mean bj such a demand ? I made 
no reply, but drawing my sword, threatened to 
run him through on the spot, if he refused to 
execute my commands or even attempted to 
create the slightest alarm. Thoroughly subdued 
and confounded, he now fell on his kneeS| 
entreated me to spare his life, and avowed with* 
out further hesitation, that he had been suborned 
to throw a white powder in the dish which was 
to constitute the meal for the day. I asked for 
the envelop, and he took a crumbled paper from 
the pocket into which it had been thrust. On 
examination, a white powder, doubtless arsenic, 
adhered to the interior. The paper itself, was 
torn and soiled ; but traces of . writing to the 
following purport, were legible : 

<' ' The settlement has been drawn up and 
executed in a manner that must evade detection ; 
and the old gentleman's band-writing has been 
imitated to perfection. It now remains to be 
seen how you will perform your part of the 
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contract Mrhen you come into possession. Ha^ 
t'other booby appeared-^what is he like? 
He will be confounded when he finds himself 
minus ^Thornley Hall. Destroy this/ Here 
the subscription^ if any, was torn oS; but that a 
foul conspiracy subsisted to oust me out of my 
property, was but too evident. I took care to 
place the residue of the bread and wine in my 
uncle's escrutoire, of which I fortunately pos- 
sessed the key, and sheathing my sword, left the 
apartment. 

'^ Every thing was still and quiet in the 
chamber of the deceased ; the countenance al- 
ready wore the placid aspect which follows disso* 
lution. I was, however, in no vein for morali- 
zing; the consideration of the difficulties in 
which I was placed, had taken entire possession 
of my mind. What would come of it, time 
could only tell. Here, I was in a state of siege : 
it was possible that my life might be again at- 
tempted. Fear or the risk of detection would 
prove the only hindrance. If so^ I mentally re^ 
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solved not to give up without a struggle : some 
at least af my assailants should bite the dust* 
I determined not to slumber till a re-enforce- 
ment should arrive; the gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood^ and probably some of my late uncle's 
boon companions^ would pay the last tribute of 
respect, and accompany his remains to the grave. 
My uncle^s Jawyer also, must soon make his 
appearance. My enemies could not be aware 
of my intention to sit up at night, and would 
probably defer their murderous intentions till an 
advanced hour. It wereVell, I thought, to possess 
myself of my travelling pistols ; I knew them to 
be in my sleeping room, and should seek them 
myself. Holding "my sword ready poised for 
action, I soon found myself in my own apart* 
ment. The pistols were safe, but the charges 
had been drawn ! There was my powder-horu 
however, but, along with a small bag for bullets, 
it was empty. Further confirmation were need- 
less ; it was evident what was in preparation for 
me. I left the now useless weapons as I found 
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them ; to remove them would only serve to put 
my enemies the sooner on the alert, 

*^ I directed my steps towards the escrutoire 
already spoken of ; it was necessary to husband 
my strength for the coming conflict, but it could 
not be maintained without food. The deserted 
passages were covered with carpets, so that my 
foot-fall was inaudible. It was necessary that I 
should cross a picture gallery before I could 
arrive at my destination ; but before I reached 
it, I overheard the following dialogue. 

'^ ^ Where is he now ? ' I could hear a female 
voice exclaim? ^In master's room/ replied 
the person spoken to. ' And so he refused the 
dish that was prepared for him ; but it shall not 
serve his turn. Before this night passes/ and 
here a threat was uttered certainly not with 
sufficient distinctness to be made out, but of 
which the purport might be conjectured. ' But 
where,' she quickly added, ^ where is the paper in 
which the poison — the powder, I mean, 
was contained, and which I gave you by mistake ? 
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If you have parted with that paper,' and here her 
voice rose to a scream^^ ^ you had better never been 
born/ The man, terrified by ^the menaces of 
this she-devil, had presence of mind enough to 
coin a subterfuge. ' He forced it from me, but 
after looking at it carelessly, threw it into the 
fire/ This, for the moment, appeared to reas- 
sure her ; but she broke out with fresh distrust. 
* Cub of hell, if you play me false, I'll throttle 
you on the spot.' And here I could infer from 
the shuffling of feet and gurgling noise, that she 
had actually caught the unfortunate wretch by 
the throat* Having by a sudden effort flung her 
off, he called out with an execration — 'you'll 
believe nothing ;' and muttering curses, went 
off without vouchsafing a further reply to the 
now subdued miscreant, who alarmed in turn, 
attempted to pacify her tool whom she followed 
for the purpose. 

'^ The obstruction to my progress removed, I 
reached the escrutoire where I consumed- the 
remainder of the bread and wine, for I felt an 
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aversion to eat in the apartment of death. Turn* 
ing carelessly over the contents of the drawers^ 
I discovered a couple of horse pistols and a 
blunderbuss, with a coarse linen bag containing 
balls, and in a flask a copious supply of powder. 
These, at least the pistols, were probably part of 
my uncle's equipment when colonel of the local 
militia. I instantly put the arms into effective 
order, depositing a brace of balls in each pistol, 
some half dozen, in the blunderbuss. Seeking 
further, I found a sash or belt which I tied on 
and stuck the pistols therein ; and in a secret 
drawer a heavy bag of gold, which, as the ac- 
companying receipts shewed, must have been 
part proceeds of the last rents. Acting on the 
principle that I had a right to do as I liked with 
my own, I appropriated the coin, about a 
thousand guineas in all; then taking up my 
blunderbuss and careless of a host, I stalked 
back thus accoutied to my citadel. 

*^ On my way thither, 1 encountered a knot of 
the servants, ill-looking ruffians all, loudly laugh- 
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ing. Had an apparition from the other world 
started up, thej could not have been more ap« 
palled. He whom they had supposed pent up 
like a wild beast in his lair^ to be butchered 
when the appointed hour should come, thus to 
appear among them armed to the teeth^ and 
wholly unconcerned at their presence, was too 
much for their equanimity. Waiving them off as 
I approached, they slunk Jike well-whipped 
hounds aside, and I proceeded without molesta- 
tion. 

'^ It was perhaps better that I met with these 
people. It was doubtless impossible for one 
man, however well armed, to repel a multitude ; 
but it would be equally certain that I should 
resist to the death; and that ere I could be 
subdued, many must fall by my hand. Such is 
the influence of indomitable courage : it quells 
even the fiercest, when they find they have to 
encounter one whom neither force nor menace 
can appal. I had however, no wish to destroy 
any of my presumed assailants j I was averse to 
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shedding blood, more especially in my uncle's 
chamber ; and unless attacked, in which case all 
hesitation would be at an end, there was no ob- 
ject in the sacrifice. 

*' My vigils were long and dreary ; I had 
passed several sleepless nights ; and now another 
must be added to the number. The solemn 
silence of the apartment, the inflexible aspect of 
death, and my own peculiar position, were such 
as might well have disquieted one of even more 
nerve than myself. Here I was like a stag at 
bay; I recollected my mother and Maria; it 
was hard to say what might depend on the issue 
of that night, and I determined not to blench or 
falter at my post. 

'^ As a general whose retreat is cqt off, and 
who has to await the assaults of a superior 
enemy, I made my dispositions accordingly. 
Numerous wax-lights, according to the custom 
of the time^ were ranged round the dead ; they 
had however, been burning many hours, and 
would not last through the night. In the event 
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of their going out, I should prove a passive 
victim. It was uot desirable however, that I 
should be over provided with light. I might 
wish to know what was goiog oo without the 
apartment, but it was not requisite that those 
outside, should have a clear perception of the 
state of things within. I therefore, extinguished 
all the tapers save three. Two of these I ar- 
ranged before the mirror in such a manner as to 
illumine the entrance and passage without, while 
I remained in the shade ; the third I placed in a 
bucket in which a watchlight bad stood during 
the last illness of the deceased. If my assailants 
succeeded in extinguishing the exterior lights, 
I should still be able to have recourse to the 
other. 

'' Mj arrangements completed, a pistol in 
each hand, my naked sword and loaded blunder- 
buss on a stool before me, I sat down at the 
head of the bed which had been somewhat drawn 
from the wall, so that while my person was in 
part protected as well as shrouded in gloom, I 
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preserved a clear view of the open eDtrance and 
a few yards beyond. Thus left to my medita- 
tions and physically inactive^ the slow moving 
hours rolled by. About one in the morning and 
when a disposition to sleep was irresistibly 
creeping over me, I heard, or fancied 1 heard a 
faint noise in the passage. The intimation, under 
other circumstances probably inaudible, instantly 
roused me, I was wide awake as in the mid-day 
hour. Keeping a silent but vigilant look-out, a 
shadowy formVas plainly discernable flitting past. 
The disposition which I had made, must have 
been obvious at a glance. Evidently the parties 
were disconcerted, for I could hear a muttering 
and whispering followed by a stillness profound 
as before. 

'' The storm was brewing, mischief was hatch- 
ing, and it behoved me to be on my guard. The 
suspense was truly irksome, but I had no way of 
interrupting it ; an open assault would have 
proved a relief : I should soon have known the 
result. As it was, I was tempted to rush out and 
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tirave the worsts but prudence held me back ; it 
were follj to play the game into my enemies' 
hands. I am no coward, but my position was 
a trying one : armed it is true, but alone and 
opposed to numbers. A stray shot might dis- 
able me ere I could lift a hand ; and no man 
likes to yield life without a struggle. 

" The first signal of hostilities was an attempt 
to extinguish the lights. Some soft substance 
was thrown with sufficient adroitness to upset 
one of the massive silver candlesticks, which in 
its fall shattered the mirror before which it had 
been placed. The remaining light however, 
shone on, and a portion of the mirror faithful to 
its purpose, reflected a diminished ray on the 
entrance as before. Except as regarded the 
chance of losing the other light, my position was 
unaltered, unless for the better. If it was hoped 
that I should relinquish my concealment, my das- 
tardly opponents were doomed to disappointment. 
My faculties were painfully on the stretch ; now 
was the crisis of my fate. If I were to die^ I 
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detennined that it should be as a man ; and I 
grasped my weapons with an energy that made my 
fingers tingle. 

^' In a little, a bright barrel gleamed past one 
of the door p6sts, as the implement of death 
slowly protruded itself. It was intended to spill 
my heart's blood ? Now was the time. The 
person who levelled the piece was concealed by 
the angle of the door, but the arms, I knew, 
must be exposed in the act of taking aim. 
Whether from accident or otherwise, the gun 
was directed so as to cover the place of my 
retreat : I could almost see into the muzzle, and 
run my eye along the barrel. There was little 
time to deliberate. Its movement revealed the 
operations that were going on : the apartment 
was still as the grave. I felt that I might gain 
the start of the assassin, wound him in the arms, 
and thus frustrate his aim : if not, I should act 
as chance might direct. Levelling both pistols 
as I rapidly rose, four bullets sped their course. 
A sudden shriek, or rather yell, with the rattle 
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of a musket as it dropped on the floor, betrayed 

the accuracy of my aim. The piece in falling 

went off; and the noise of the treble report 

rang like thunder in the house of death. The 

miscreants fled, and the sound of their retreating 

feet was hardly audible as I gained the entrance 

where blood w^a sprinkled on the door. 

" The victory was all my own. Relieved as 
from an oppressive load, I hastened to the win* 
dow, pushed aside the massy damask curtain, 
and lifted the sash. What with the candles, the 
stench and smoke of the gunpowder, the. room 
had become offensively close. The night was 
calm and still, the bright stars twinkled in the 
sky, the hum of a distant brook sounded plea- 
santly on the ear, while the pine and other trees 
emitted the peculiar odoura which they are wont 
to exhale. I felt comforted and refreshed. I 
turned to look at the bed. The countenance of 
my uncle, my only friend, saving the poor serv- 
ing girl, in that hostile mansion, seemed to dis- 
play a look of satisfaction at what I had done. 
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*' Freed from the torturing anxiety which had 
beset me for so many hours, I bolted the door 
of the apartment, and such was the exhaustion 
under which I laboured, that I sunk into a 
slumber on the floor. 

" I had probably enjoyed several hours of 
that profound sleep which the wearied alone 
experience, when I was awakened by a loud 
knocking at the chamber door. My first im- 
pulse was ^to clutch the blunderbuss which lay 
beside me ,* but after the ^noise had ceased, I 
heard a voice, clearly that of a stranger and a 
gentleman — ' For heaven's sake, Mr. Thornley, 
if alive, undo the door, and favour me with ad- 
mission.' This request was instantly complied 
with, and a person of pleasing, though shrewd 
exterior, stepped into the apartment. 

'* ' I am rejoiced,' said my unknown visitant, 
' to find you alive and well after the events of 
the night : and,' looking at the floor, ' you 
have been forced, I perceive, to adopt an un- 
usual couch.' Was it possible' I thought. 
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that this individual could be aware of the as- 
saults to which I had been exposed^ and advert 
to them in such easy terms ? ' The robbers,' 
he continued, ^expected to gain admission under 
cover of the night, and the recent melancholy 
demise of my late friend and employer/ The 
word ' robber,' revealed in a moment, the mis- 
apprehension under which Mr. Smith,my uncle's 
legal adviser, laboured. 

** * Robbers, Sir,* I slowly reiterated — ' rob- 
bers they were, and of this household, servants 
of the establishment, who acting in concert with 
impostors, styling themselves the wife and son 
of him who lies before you, have twice within 
the last four and twenty hours, attempted my 
life.* Mr. Smith started back with horror and 
amazement; but without pausing, I proceeded 
to give a brief, though circumstantial account 
of occurrences which had taken place since my 
arrival at the Hall. I shewed him the scrap, and 
the money which I abstracted, and which I 
offered to place at his disposal. ' By no means,' 
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said he, * it is entirely yours, and you may have 
occasion for it all.' 

" My narrative seemed to bring conviction to 
his mind : the crumpled paper with my permis- 
sion, he folded carefully in his pocket-book, as 
a document that might eventually prove service- 
able. *I have brought my own servant,' he 
added after a pause, 'he is one who may be de- 
pended on, and may prove useful in the present 
emergency. There is also the postillion, who 
may be confided in. But it is needless to re- 
main here; let us go down to the breakfast 



room.*' 



"You must have stood close siege Sir,' said 
the lawyer, as he passed : * I perceive evidence 
of your prowess on the door. Having descen- 
ded Mr. Smith summoned his own man, and 
told him not to leave the apartment without 
orders. Then procuring writing materials, he 
dispatched the postillion on one of the horses 
from the stable, with directions in his capacity 
of magistrate, for a constable, and a sufficient 
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supply of men. The boy was directed to take 
the shortest route^ and a golden inducement was 
added to insure haste. In a few minutes the 
hoofs of one of my uncle's hunters were heard 
ringing through the avenue^ and the boy flew to 
execute his commission. This much having 
been attended to, breakfast was ordered. 'It 
is not likely/ said Mr. Smithy ' that they will 
make a second attempt to poison ; but as a pre- 
caution^ it may be well to request the woman's 
attendance to partake of the meal, an intrusion 
which on the score of business, you will be so 
good as to overlook.' 

" Shortly after, all smiles and eflFrontery, she 
made her appearance. The obsequious servants 
hastened to load the table. ' You must have had 
an uncomfortable {time of it Mr. Thornley,' she 
began : ' I am sure I thought I should have 
faiated when I heard the report of the firearms 
during your engagement.' ' Very likely/ I drily 
replied, *the robbers, were not the only ene- 
mies whose murderous attempts I baffled.' '^ A 
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deadly paleness followed by a burning flush, shot 
across a countenance habitually bronzed by guilt 
and excess. She affected not to understand my 
allusion, and proceeded to busy herself in the 
duties of the repast. ' Are we not to^h^ve the 
pleasure of your son's company on this occasion V 
said Mr, Smith. ' He has been so much agi- 
tated and alarmed, replied the matron, ^ by the 
uproar of the night, as to be unable to leave his 
bed.' Here, a significant glance was exchanged 
between the lawyer and myself; but the 
remainder of the meal was dispatched in silence. 

^' Mr. Macey the constable having'arrived with 
his myrmidons, took possession of the servants' 
hall, to the great perturbation of its ordinary 
inmates, and evident discomfiture of the self- 
styled Mrs. Thornley. She begged to know the 
meaning of this procedure, or why such low 
people were foisted into the establishment ? To 
which Mr. Smith simply replied, that in due 
time, he hoped she should know all. 

^' Having with my approbation, stationed men 
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in the different passages, to see that no attempt 
was made to tamper with the locks^ he proceeded 
to seal the cabinets and escrutoires throughout 
the house. The pseudo Mrs. Thomley affected 
great indignation when this arrangement was 
proposed, and flounced out of 4be apartment. 
Shortly after, the company 1>egan to arrive, and 
the undertakers having performed their part, the 
procession in due time, wound its way through 
the avenues of the park. My uncle was liked, 
despite of the looseness of his habits ; and there 
was a tolerable array of wealth and respectability 
to grace his obsequies. The tenants of the 
estate attended as matter of course. 

" The protracted and melancholy ceremonial 
having come to a close, we returned to the Hall 
where a new scene awaited us. The tables 
were turned ; Mr. Macey had been superseded, 
and Mr. Smithes servant jostled out of the 
apartment. Shortly after the procession had de- 
parted, a carriage drove up to the door, and de- 
posited a dapper personage, who rejoiced in the 
vol. I. F 
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name of Smart. The latter had then sought 
out and held a long conference with the self-as- 
sumed mistress of the mansion, which had not 
long terminated before our return. A pert 
youth, Mr. Smart's clerk, now entered, and pre- 
senting his emplojrer's compliments, stated that, 
if not particularly engaged, Mr. Smart desired 
the favour of an interview with Mr. Smith. 
After a reply in the affirmative, the lad withdrew, 
and Mr. Smith informed me that Smart was 
the name of an irregular practitioner, a person of 
the worst repute, and notorious for turning the 
corruptions and abuses of the law to account in 
favour of any project or any person, however 
infamous, who should adequately requite his 
toil. 

^'A little man now burst into the room, 
rubbing his hands, and addressing us with pro- 
digious alacrity. ^ Rejoiced to see you, brother 
Smith; rather premature with your seals and 
signets, sharp practice, eh ! Nice pickings I 
suppose ? Have arrived here as law adviser to 
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inj worthy and respected emplayers, the present 
master and mistress of this noble mansion. If 
Mr. Smith and the young gentleman^ w6o, he 
understood, was a distant relative of the late 
proprietor, had leisure to wait, he should be 
happy to submit certain documents for their in- 
spection/ All this was said with unflinching 
assurance and unfaltering volubility. * Hallo 
there/ he continued, to the clerk outside ; * bring 
in that green bag, and further send an intimation 
to Mrs. Thornley and the young squire, that 
these gentlemen and myself, desire the honour of 
their company on business of importance in the 
library.^ Never were effrontery and villany more 
perfect in their parts. The whole was uttered 
with the easy serenity of a man of business 
going through a mere matter of routine in behalf 
of his clients. 

"The pretended Mrs. Thornley, dressed in 
rich brocade, bobbing and curtseying, now made 
her appearance. After her, came the, ^ young 
squire,' dogged and obstinate enough, but devoid 
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of the assurance which long practice had con- 
ferred on his tutors and principals in this 
iniquitous* farce. His arm was in a sling, the 
result, he affirmed, of an accidental bruise. It 
sufficed to prove his participation in the assault 
of the preceding night, although it was £Btr 
from probable that he was chief actor on the 
occasion. 

'' As legal referee, Mr. Smart began, * £ have 
come here on this melancholy occasion, to go 
through the' usual formalities of taking possession 
of the house and property — hem ; a procedure 
which I dare to say, will not be less satisfactory 
to this young gentleman, and his adviser I pre^ 
sume, Mr Smith, than to those whom it more 
immediately concerns. You are probably aware 
Gentlemen, that Mr. and Mrs. Thornley were, 
for a time, separated, indeed I fear this respected 
lady was forced in a manner to this step, owing 
to the — it must be confessed, — irregularities of her 
husband/ Here I was tempted to rise and make 
some violent demonstration, but Mr. Smith 
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lajing his hand on my arm, induced me by his 
warning pressure to refrain ; as for Mr. Smart, 
apparently heedless of the interruption, he con- 
tinued. — 

'' ' Indeed, some persons, for purposes best 
known to themselves, went so far as to say that 
this lady and the late Mr. Thomley were not 
married at all, an allegation which the perusal of 
these documents must scatter to the winds. He 
then withdrew from his bag and deliberately pro* 
ceeded to unfold a portentous sheet of parch- 
ment, with the usual marks, dates, aud signatures 
— in fine^ a marriage settlement in virtue of 
which, Roger Thornley had endowed the said 
Rebecca his wife, with certain lands, messuages^ 
tenements, hereditaments, and appurtenances, the 
said lands, messuages, tenements, hereditaments 
and appurtenances, to revert after her death, to their 
joint issue. Mr. Smart now displayed amarriage re- 
gister of the union of Rebecca Lestrange, spinster, 
and Roger Thornley bachelor ; also a certificate of 
the birth and baptism of Roger Thornley junior ; 
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and afterwards went on to state that he proceeded, 
on behalf of his employers, to take formal pos- 
session of Thornley Hall, the stock, furniture^ 
lands^ messuages, houses, fish-ponds, dove-cotes 
all and sundries, pursuing the enumeration 
through the tedious phraseology of the law. 
This done, he rubbed his hands and eyes ; con- 
gratulated the mock Mrs. Thornley and the young 
squire, on their succession ; asked what stay we 
should make, and whether he should not have 
the pleasure of meeting us at dinner, and crack- 
ing a bottle of claret in honour of the young 
heir. 

" For my own part, I was thunderstruck ; 
dumb with indignation that thieves, robbers, 
murderers, for so I esteemed them, should juggle 
me out of my inheritance, as well as all the 
honours and emoluments which it entailed. The 
different legal instruments were perfectly well 
executed : then and there it were fruitless to 
contest their genuineness. I confess 1 felt a 
violent inclination to rush upon the authors 
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of SO many iniquities^ and crush them into the 
dust. 

*' Mr Smith quietly but firmly interposed. 
* He protested,' he said, 'in the name of his client 
and rightful successor, against the whole transac- 
tion. It was not the first time in the annals of 
deception, that property had been illegally con- 
veyed away, and escheated as regarded the lawful 
claimants. It was well known that the late Mr. 
Thomley had never been married, whatever tem- 
porary connexions,' and here he glanced at the 
pretended wife, ' he might unfortunately have 
formed at different periods of his life. He re* 
gretted that they had been suffered to gain ad- 
mission, through the collusion of unprincipled 
domestics, into the Hall : as it was, he should 
contest their claims in a court of justice, and 
doubted not that right would have its. own, 
and that the legal successor would be duly 
installed.' 

** The woman and her son betrayed strong 
symptoms of uneasiness, not so the invulnerable 
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Smart. He rubbed his hands, chuckled, smirked, 
nodded approbation at the close of every period ; 
and when my advocate had concluded, burst out 
with—' Excellent, Smith — really capital ; engage 
you in my next cause ; never heard a better 
turned address in favour of a client. But do 
not be disappointed, my young friend, addressing 
me; good promotion in the army, navy, or 
perhaps you would like to rise in the church : 
the squire will have interest there — eh. An 
advowson or two subsists in the family, and 
you might doubtless, calculate on a prefer- 
ence/^ 

'' * Our reply to this speech was preparations 
to leave the apartment and the house. ' Surely 
you'll stay dinner ; capital haunch, just prime ; 
good grouse ; famous wine ! Come Smith, my 
young friend, this is carrying the joke too far.' 
I do not know how much farther he might have 
carried it, but a compression of the lip, and a 
slight, involuntary movement of my hand to my 
sword, induced him to desist. 
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"The carriage having swung round, I dc- 
scended armed with the pbtols which had so 
recently proved my protectors, Mr. Smith's 
servant carrying the remaining weapon under 
one arm, and my portmanteau, in which the 
money was deposited, in the other. As the man 
descended the steps, the bag, containing the gold 
gave a lurch, the heavy chink revealing to Smart's 
q^uick ears the probable nature of the contents. 
It was not likely, he knew, that I should bring 
money to the Hall ; and suspicions as to the 
state of the case quickly crossed his mind. 

" 'So ho, young man,' he addressed the servant, 
* whither now — whose property are you appro- 
priating V A sturdy growl was the only reply, 
which with the sight of arms and numbers re- 
strained the greedy cupidity which was the in- 
centive to his lawless deeds, and the mainspring 
of all his actions. ' I hold you accountable 
brother Smith for any abstraction.' ' Have a 
care what you say,' replied my friend ; * Mr. 
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Thornley takes nothing but his awn/ with this 
we entered the conveyance and drove off. 

** Leaving the confederates in crime^ to enjoy 
themselves as best they mighty we proceeded for 
some time, in silence/ ' I confess/ observed Mr. 
Smith, ' the case is difficult : unprepared for such 
a contingency, I am unable to particularize in a 
moment, the exact line of conduct which it may 
be expedient to pursue. It would have been de- 
sirable, if practicable, to have kept exclusive pos- 
session, but that was frustrated. It was fortu- 
nate that you were able to appropriate at least a 
portion of your uncle's property, your just 
inheritance ; and [ shall further cripple their re- 
sources, by cautioning the tenants against paying 
their rents. The leases, for the most part, are in 
my hands, and I shall not give them up, unless 
compelled by the stringent requirements of the 
law. Smart is well versed in the low wiles 
and quirks of. his calling, and as you have seen, 
stocked with all the effrontery of the lowest of 
his tribe. He has done everything to give 
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a legal semblance to his fictitious documents ; 
but I doubt not we shall in due time, succeed in 
unravelling the plot, and securing undisputed 
possession of your property/ 

'^ Notwithstanding all the assurances of the 
friendly lawyer, I could not but feel greatly di- 
spirited ; I had been plundered on a grand scale 
and nearly murdered to boot. My enemies were 
virtually in possession^ and fortified by legal in- 
struments of an apparently conclusive character ; 
my position was sufficiently disheartening. 
How should I reveal the disastrous particulars to 
my mother ; with what face approach the gentle 
Maria? All my prospects blighted, it was hardly 
possible I could regain composure for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of a profession. 

^' In the mean time Mr. Smart had not been 
idle; bonfires were kindled on every hill, the 
village bells were set a ringing, while beef and 
ale were abundantly provided for the surrounding 
peasantry. Arriving home, anticipating a joyful 
welcome, and the pain 1 should infiict in reveaU 
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ing the real state of affairs, I was surprised to 
wituess my mother's composure, dashed indeed 
by an air of anxiety and concern. 

<< ' We only awaited your appearance, dearest 
William, to explain a paragraph in the county 
paper, which I confess occasioned some uneasi* 
ness.' I took up the paragraph, all eyes — ^those 
at least, of my dear mother, Maria, and Mrs. 
Wilson being turned upon me, and read the fol- 
lowing announcement. 

" ' We rejoice to record the arrival at Thornley 
Hail, of Roger Thornley Esq. and his re- 
spected mother, relict of the late Roger Thorn- 
ley Esq. Nothing can exceed the joy of the 
neighbourhood at the accession of the young 
heir. Feasts and rejoicings have been going 
on, at once commemorating the liberality of 
the proprietor and the satisfaction of the tenan- 

try.' 

*^ The accursed paper fell from my hands ; I 
was overwhelmed with dismay, much more, be- 
lieve me, for the sake of those I loved, and who 
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loved me in return^ than from any selfish feeling of 
my own. Mrs.'Wilson was first to break the si- 
lence. ' -And so it is true after all^ Mr. Thomley^ 
that you ar^ not heir to the property, and that the 
real heir and his mother are at present in pos- 
session ? You were perfectly right Mrs. 
Thornley^ to ponder the advantages of a profes- 
sion, but I was only now aware of its full neces- 
sity. Come Maria, love, it will be late for 
you in the chill, night air ;' and with, formal 
courtesy to my mother and myself, she took her 
departure. 

" It was easy to perceive the struggle in 
Maria's mind ; her bosom heaved at intervals 
short and quick ; her colour went and came, but she 
was sustained by the energy of her mother, who 
impelled her with an iron hand. The poor girl 
looked things unutterable, but word she could 
not prefer, 

*' Mrs. Wilson would have waited on the 
apparent heir, had she conceived that any ad- 
vantage could result from it. As it was, a Mr. 
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Hastings^ whom she encouraged as a sort of set- 
off or reserve ; a man of slothful^ good nature 
in his sober moments, a very fiend when intox- 
icated, was now brought forward. He was 
possessed of some property, which, although 
far inferior in amount to the Thomley Hall 
estate, was quite adequate to all the requirements 
r of an ordinary expenditure. She transferred her 

daughter to this person with the most revolting 
indifference, and utter disregard of prior pre- 
possessions. 

" The transaction was soon brought to a close. 
Mr, Hastings perceiving the improved footing 
on which he stood, hastened to propose. He 
might have perceived reluctance and aversion on 
the part of the young lady, but like too many 
others of his sex, he was satisfied to possess the 
person of a lovely woman although he might not 
hope to share her affections. Miss Wilson's 
energies had never been developed; and she 
was totally incompetent, whether passively or 
actively, to the task of successful resistance. 
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Tears, sighs, and entreaties, it is true, were 
eaiployedy but they were of no avail against 
the flinty heart of her tigress parent. 

** 'Wretch,' she exclaimed on one of these oc- 
casions, when Maria had been more than usually 
urgent, ' would you marry a beggar ? Let me 
never again, hear you question my wishes, my 
authority, or I cast you off to misery and 
despair.' She rarely however, took the least 
pains to assuage her daughter's grief, or to 
combat her objections. The day was named ; 
she busied herself in the nuptial preparations 
and in the care of the bridal dresses, which she 
saw severally tried on, commenting on their eifect 
and the way in which they enhanced the charms of 
her daughter's person. 

^* The only mitigation which she permitted 
the unfortunate girl, was to address me a fare- 
well letter ; but this she took good care should 
not be forwarded till the marriage day had been 
appointed, and the ceremony over. What, it 
might be inquired, was I about — why did 1 not 
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avert so cruel a sacrifice ? Alas, I was whoHy 
unaware of what was going on : I had never had 
any written communication with Miss Wilson. 
On calling at her residence, the servant merely 
informed me that the ladies were absent on a 
visit, and would return after the lapse of a few 
weeks. Other young women would have re- 
sisted, and successfully too, this iron-handed 
despotism, in which the dictates of nature and 
reason were alike disregarded ; but Maria was 
at once incapable of finesse or force. In 
other respects, her mother watched her with 
Argus eyes, and carefully closed every avenue 
that might lead to an interview with me. It 
was, in a manner, impossible for Miss Wilson, 
constituted and circumstanced as she was, to 
have acted otherwise. Her letter, the contents 
of which her mother neither knew nor cared 
to know, yielded touching illustration of a can- 
did and truthful, but unenergetic mind and 
loving heart, yielding to an influence they were 
unable to control. 
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'''To Mr. Thobuley. 
" ' Sib. 
" ' Ere this can be handed to you^ I shall be 
the wife of another. The wretched victim of my 
mo therms unalterable purposes, I have been 
obliged to yield my hand where I could not 
bestow my heart. Ah, Mr. Thomley, I had 
ventured to anticipate a different destiny : pity, 
and if you can, deplore with, but do not blame 
your unhappy friend, 

Maria Wilson/ 

" The person who handed this in, merely 
stated, without comment, as matter of pass- 
ing occurrence, that Miss Wilson' and Squire 
Hastings, had been married the day previous. 
I was appalled ; now the cup of my misfortunes 
seemed full, but it was destined to flow over with 
a larger measure. My mother perceived my 
disquietude, and tenderly inquired into the cause. 
I could not speak ; I handed her the letter. 
She too, was overwhelmed ; she pitied me with 
a mother's love ; she sincerely sympathised with 
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Miss Wilson, but she was horror-struck at the 
magnitude of her mother's iniquity. She had 
had no conception of a character so revolting, 
so monstrous, as that which now for the first 
time, clearly burst on her astonished mental 
vision. 

'^ ' My son/ she at length addressed me, 'I can- 
not blame your regret, nor refuse to grieve with 
you for the manner in which this poor young 
woman has been treated, but I must feel thank- 
ful that we have not fallen into Mrs. Wilson's 
snares — what indeed would compensate for closer 
intercourse with such a woman V 

'' My understanding, but not my heart, as- 
sented to these remarks. MissWilsou and I myself 
had been cruelly used ; but the evil was one which 
no human hand could remedy 

'' The marriage as I have said took place, and 
Maria became the wife of Mr. Hastings. Mrs. 
Wilson was satisfied ; the measure of her iniquity 
was complete ; she had received the reward of 
her unprincipled cunning. She was now how- 
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ever, to experience some degree of retribution. 
Hastings, once he had tasted the sweets of pos- 
session, and enjoyed the society of his lovely 
wife, could not be insensible that he was an 
alien to her affections. His perceptions, when 
unclouded with drink^ were sufficiently clear to 
let him see, that however pure and innocent his 
bride, her mother had but enacted the part of a 
vile procuress ; and that she had pandered to 
his animal passions to gratify others still more 
vile. As for himself, he knew and felt that he 
was but a poor dupe : he hated and execrated her 
accordingly. With somewhat of the demeanour 
of a gentleman when sober, he became, as 1 have 
stated, when intoxicated, an incarnate demon. 
The pen would shrink from the epithets which 
he then lavished on Mrs. Wilson's head. From 
curses he proceeded to blows ; and there can be 
little doubt that it was owing to a hurt received 
during one of his furious onsets, that the illness 
which, in no long time after, terminated the ex- 
istence of the now conscience-stricken woman. 
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was owing. The conduct of the suffering and 
gentle Maria was that of an angel of light. She 
interposed her person, and frequently received 
blows only intended for her mother. Indeed, 
the wretched man treated his forlorn young wife 
at all times, with as much kindness as it was in 
his nature to bestow. At length, his brutal 
excesses reached their term ; and a fit of apoplexy 
induced by a drinking bout more than usually 
protracted, left Mrs. Hastings a widow possessed 
of a moderate competence and an infant daughter. 
These particulars however, [ did not learn till 
long afterwards : ere they occurred, I had bidden 
farewell to the land of my nativity. 

*' My mother's health was now progressively 
declining. She had from principle, refrained to 
calculate on thesuccession to my uncle's property; 
but when this contingency appeared to open on 
me, it was not to be expected that she would be 
wholly devoid of a parent's exultation in the 
prosperity of her child. Now however, that her 
hopes were blighted, brought to an untimely close. 
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her sadness and depression were proportioned to 

the blow. My brother's absence whom now 

she could never hope to see, was a further sorrow. 

Her constitution at no time strongs rapidly 

sunk under the combined influence of advancing 

years, grief, and infirmity ; and after a struggle, 

happily no ways protracted, she expired in my 

arms, invoking Heaven's choicest blessings on 

my head. Bitter, bitter was my grief — the best 

and dearest friend, the most loving and devoted 

of mothers was lost to me for ever/' 
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CHAPTER III. 



My uncle's departure. 

Swifter far than summer's flight, 
Swifter far than youth's delight, 
Swifter far than happy night, 

Art thou come and gone : 
As the earth when leaves are dead, 
As the night when sleep is sped. 
As the heart when joy is fled, 

I am left alone, alone. 

**My lawyer had employed all the resources of 
an able and intelligent member of his profession. 
Dates were compared^ evidence was sifted^ every 
thing in fine, was tried, but in vain. Smart had 
calculated his position and managed his resources 
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with infinite address. It was distinctly deposed 
by witnesses, attested on oath, that in the year 
17 — the marriage of Roger Thornley and 
Rebecca Lestrange, was celebrated in the parish 
church of P., the certificate was produced, and 
further, the alleged, baptismal registry of their 
son. It did indeed, appear that a name had 
been foisted into the parish records; but this 
from the irregular way in which they had been 
kept, was not an uncommon occurrence : 
there was also, some little discrepancy between 
the witnesses, though not more than their vari- 
able memory and different position might natu- 
rally be supposed to occasion. On the whole, 
the leading evidence was well sustained, and its 
parts in perfect keeping ; and so far as a legal 
decision could go, the triumvirate might boast 
the success of their machinations. 

" The judge indeed, in his charge, obsf»rved, 
' that it did seem extraordinary that the late Roger 
Thornley during his life, should not have made 
mention of his marriage ; and that no one seemed 
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to know any thing of bis alleged son and wife 
till about the period of his death. It was further 
remarkable thatif married, and possessed of a son, 
he should have summoned his nephew with the 
avowed intention of installing him as heir. But 
these circumstances, however inexplicable, could 
not be permitted to stand in the way of actual 
proof; and it was his duty to advise the jury to 
find for the defendants. If, said he, turning to 
Mr. Smith, as the respectable counsel for the 
plaintiff informs me, further evidence can be 
adduced, as well as proofs of a conspiracy against 
the life of his client, I beg to say that I shall 
throw no obstacle in the way of an appeal, or of 
a second trial/ 

^' A mixed murmur ran through the court. 
Numb^s who had known the late Mr. Thorn- 
ley were present. They had never heard of his 
being married, and could not conceive by what 
legal sleight of hand, a wife and child were 
thrust forward at so critical a moment. 
Others concluded that one of Mr. Thornley's 
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mistresses had wheedled him into a counexion 
which he was afterwards anxious to disown. 
The great majority, however, did not take the 
trouble to think about the matter. As for the 
imperturbable Mr. Smart, he turned to his op- 
ponent with ; ' Knew it must turn out in our 
favour; capitally managed though; shall have 
large costs against jou ; sorry for your young 
client.' Here Mr. Smith sternly frowning, put 
in with the remark ; ' that although the current 
of circumstances had set against him, he yet 
hoped to be able to reverse the verdict.' ' To 
be sure you do, my dear, was the reply : we all 
hope for the best ; I do so myself, and shall await 
your earliest convenience for the settlement of 
costs, and transfer of the leases.' 

** It was an easy task to wind up the ^Teck of 
my affairs ; I turned my trifling personal effects 
into' cash, and called on Mr. Smith for the last 
time, prior to my departure for Virginia, where 
there were tolerably near relatives of my 
VOL. I O 
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mother's, with whom an epistolary communica- 
tion had not wholly ceased, and by whom I hoped 
to be received on the footing of a friend. 

'' I have brought you Sir, the proceeds of my 
small property, as also the thousand guineas 
already rescued ; and although I can make you 
no return for the uncommon interest which you 
have manifested in my behalf, let me at least, 
cancel the pecuniary obligation under which I 
labour. 

^' ' Not a farthing if you please,' said this ex- 
cellent man, *I trust yet to reinstate you in your 
just inheritance, and then, but not till then, I 
shall have no objection to square our accounts. 
I had in fact, set a sum apart for your conveni- 
ence, which I trust you will not refuse to accept 
at my hands.' Tears I confess, filled my eyes 
at this new demonstration of good-will so grate- 
ful to one in my forlorn position, but I firmly 
rejected the friendly offer. I had in fact, more 
than enough for immediate use and prospective 
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contingencies. Once in America^ it was my 
intention to devote myself to the culture of tl|e 
soil ; the purchase of a small plantation and the 
necessary stock, would be the only outlay in 
which I should be involved. Mr. Smith would 
accept nothing; and after renewed expressions 
of mutual friendship we separated. 

" I have nothing particular to relate touching 
my voyage, to the New World. Inexperienced as 
to the best mode of maritime conveyance, I had 
engaged my passage in a barque from the port 
of London. The hull, as I afterwards ascer- 
tained, was covered with barnacles ; the vessel 
was otherwise old, slow-going, and not over sea- 
worthy. After numerous delays, we got out of 
the river, rounded the North Foreland, and 
stood out to sea. 

'^ After the usual succession of storms, calms, 
and occasionally hazy weather, our tedious craft 
at length, made the Capes of Virginia and the 
entrance of Chesapeake Bay. The sun was 

G 2 
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just setting, and its last rays tinged the sandy 
promontories on either side. With little to hope, 
nothing to fear, the 'prospect seemed to image 
forth the sterile desert of life on which the sun 
of my prosperity appeared to have set for ever. 
Further on, a luxuriant gro\«th of dwarf cedar 
lined the shore to the water's edge. Here and 
there at remote intervals might be seen the 
smoke curling up from the settlers' log-huts ; the 
sea-birds peculiar to the locality — the sou-south- 
erleys and loons uttered their carolling notes, 
and our wearied bark came to in the rippling 
waters for the night. Next day, after passing 
numerous creeks and inlets, \re entered James' 
river to the left ; the sails were hauled down, 
the cable rattled through the hawse, and our 
voyage was at end. 

^' My American friends received me with open 
arms : they possessed the polish, while they 
manifested the hospitable warmth of the old 
Virginian residents. My letters had given them 
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intimation of mj intended departure ; the> had 
learned the fact of my reverses, and could be at 
no loss to conjecture the motives of my visit to the 
Western World* Their establishment became in 
every sense my home. They exerted themselves 
to the utmost to gratify me, to dispel the weari- 
ness consequent on a long voyage, the regrets 
for the. past, and the longings not wholly to be 
suppressed, after the land of my birth. We rode, 
we made excursions into the interior or upon the 
beautiful waters of the bay, and occasionally even 
ventured a little way into the Atlantic or along 
the coast. Sometimes we employed a fast-sailing 
schooner, at others, a vessel now almost out of 
date, called a periogue. 

'' I could not be insensible to these attentions ; 
I had come almost an utter stranger, and had 
thrown myself upon their hospitality. So far 
as they knew, I was pennyless. No, I could 
never forget the kindness of these dwellers in 
the West. By degrees, my regrets were 
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calmed ; I came to look with a more tranquil eye 
upon what I could not but consider an irretriev- 
able loss. The events of my past life seemed 
as if viewed through a haze which lent a 
fresh charm to what had been pleasurable^ while 
it allayed the pangs of disappointments which 
time could not reverse. 

" At lengthy I announced to these my new 
friends, my intention. It was I said, to accompany 
some of the adventurous explorers into the almost 
untrodden wilderness, there to set me down, and 
spend the remainder of my days. They were 
astonished, disappointed : they had not only pro- 
fessed, but felt that I was an acquisition to their 
social re-unions. Of cultivated minds and manners 
themselves, they could appreciate intellectual and 
moral worth in others. They had hoped, they 
said, that it was my intention, as it was assuredly 
their wish, I should become one of them. Did 
I desire to enter into a pursuit, they had funds at 
my disposal, and a hearty welcome to back their 
acceptance. 
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*' Greatly moved bj their kindness^ I assured 
them I could not with self respect, become a 
burthen on their hospitality. My energies were 
ill adapted to inaction ; and as for money^ I had 
more than the line of life which I contemplated 
would involve the expenditure of. Forced to 
consent^ if not to assent, they complied, on con- 
dition that I should remain with them for two 
months longer. At the expiry of that time the 
spring would be somewhat advanced, for I had 
already spent the autumn and a great part of the 
winter with them. A party under a skilful tracker 
of the woods would then set out. With him 1 
could become acquainted, make the requisite pre- 
parations, and take my departure with comparative 
comfort. Won by their intreaties I consented ; 
and while little matters were prepared and laid 
aside by those who knew what would be re- 
quired, I gave myself up without reserve, for 
the remainder of my stay, to the amusements of 
the place and the society of my friends. 
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'^ It is not to be supposed that mj relatives 
were all of one sex — men. No, there were wo- 
men among them ; and it may be that their se- 
cret influence had its share in 'postponing my 
departure, as much as the acknowledged, but in 
reality less forcible motives adduced by father 
and brothers. 

" They treated me as I have said, like a bo- 
som friend — there was no stand-ofF, no restraint, 
no formality, no reserve. The sweet voices and 
sweeter smiles of my lovely cousins, were ever at 
my disposal. No — lovely is not the word, for 
houries from the fabled paradise of Mahomet, 
or angels from heaven, were not more beautiful. 
The climate of the west is propitious to the early 
development of female attractions ; and these, my 
fair relatives, were beauteous among the beau- 
tiful — ^lovely among the lovely. 

'^ I was as a brother to them and something 
more. They pitied me for my misfortunes of 
which I had laid before them an undisguised nar- 
ration. Their proximity in point of kindred. 
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seemed to justify them in looking upon me with 
sisterly regard. But there was one who went even 
farther ; whose eyes beamed a lustre that lighted 
up responsive glances from ray own, penetrated to 
my heart, and kindled a flame that was never to 
be extinguished. 

^^ Had I forgotten Maria Wilson, it might be 
asked ? I had not forgotten her^ but she was 
mine no more. Marriage with another, had 
placed a barrier between us impassable as the 
grave. I had not contemplated a fresh attach- 
ment or any attachment at all : it came upon 
me by surprise, like a thief in the night. Never 
had I passed so much time with Maria as I 
did with my enchanting cousins ; and moreover, 
the pleasure of her society was almost always 
alloyed by the presence of her lynx-eyed, wily 
mother. With them I breakfasted, dined, supped, 
walked, rode, boated, talked, in fine, led a 
charmed life. *Who goes with you to day 
girls,' their father or brother would ask. * Oh, 

Q 5 
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William Thornley* — would they reply, with 
the smile and the laugh of innocent girl-hood. 

*^ I anticipated nothing of all this on leaving 
home. I thought but little, knew less of Ame- 
rica. I had looked upon it as a land of vast forests 
and gloomy solitudes ; and had not the remotest 
anticipation of the resplendent attractions that 
awaited me. Yes^ resplendent, for surely no mor- 
tal was ever placed in the same enviable position • 
The delightful frankness of my cousins ; the 
sympathy with which my misfortunes, as they 
sweetly termed them, had inspired them, all 
contributed to remove the barrier of formality that 
necessarily subsists in the restricted intercourse of 
daily life. I had been more than mortal to have 
resisted. As it was, I had no ambition to be 
placed in this particular, above other men : in 
fine, before the two months were expired, I had 
whispered a confession, I know not in what 
terms. A look of incredulity, surprise, and I shall 
add joy, succeeded ; and to my after question 
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softly put — ' Will you marry me ? ' 'I will 
cousin/ was whispered with mantling blushes and 
sweet confusion, in my ear. 

^* I lost no time in apprising my friends of my 
wishes. I was bold enough I said, to hope that 
my sweet cousin would not reject me. Men are 
slow to suspect these things, but the declaration 
once made appeared natural enough, was met with 
manly promptitude and cordially acceded to. As 
regards the women, I do not know what passed 
in their tender breasts, for that they never reveal- 
ed ; but they had of their own accord, admitted 
me to the intimacy of a brother ; it devolved on 
me to solicit a yet closer one and my intreaty 
was successful. 

" Elizabeth Webster was the name of my 
siffianced bride. Her European and American 
blood — for the maternal stock was of much earlier 
introduction than the paternal, had imparted to 
her person the mingled graces of two races, the 
Englbh and the Anglo-American. To the full. 
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rich, rounded beauty of the one, she added the 
grace, stateliness, and exquisite symmetry of the 
other. Long and lustrous hair ; arched and 
swan-like neck ; eyes set in orbits, w hose dark 
recesses as you gazed, seemed to reveal infinity 
beyond, were combined with an oval and sweet- 
ly - tinted countenance, and a mouth whose 
smiles were as birds of paradise, announcing a 
world of love and tenderness. All these I se- 
cured — was not happiness in my grasp — let the 
sequel declare. 

'* Elizabeth may have been conscious of her 
transcendant charms ; at any rate, she seemed 
less so than any other person. She was in every 
sense of the word accomplished A refugee Ita- 
lian had taught her, with the language, the harmo- 
nious strains of his native land ; with French and 
Spanish was she also conversant, not to mention 
those lighter acquirements with which it is the 
pleasure of her sex to diversify their lives. Nor 
were these attainments superficial : she had read 
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and largely appreciated many of the best Eu- 
ropean writers — Dante, Taaso, Ariosto, Calderou 
as well as our own English classics, in their native 
attire. A girl of sixteen in America indeed, what 
from the habits and manners of the country, and 
what from the hastening influence of the clime, 
has frequently the self-reliance and intelligence 
which are commonly only to be met with in her 
seniors of the Old World. 

** Elizabeth loved me! There was 'still be- 
tween her sisters and myself a gentle, pleasant 
intercourse, but they had given way to her. To 
her my sworn attentions were due, my bounden 
fealty. There is something fascinating in being 
called on to render those diversified attentions 
of which the requirements of the sex and the 
prescription of society alike involve the perform- 
ance. The cloaking and the uncloaking— the 
shawling and the unshawling— the conveyance of 
the snowy, perfumed kerchief, the book, the draw- 
ing, or the lute, which no hand must bring save 
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one, make the fingers tingle with pleasure and 
send vibrations direct to the heart. For each 
and all that you do, thanks^ or sweeter still, ca- 
ressesy are the fond requital. Surely paradise 
yields no greater pleasures than the endearments 
and the approbation of a beloved, confiding wo- 
man? 

" A betrothed and accepted lover, my friends 
considered that I had pitched my tent among 
them for life. They never once adverted to the 
expedition into the Far West ; or if they did, it 
was to commiserate the sufferings and enlarge 
upon the risks which the hardy adventurers were 
doomed to encounter. It was therefore, with 
undisguised amazement and real concern that 
they heard me speak of my departure^ and lis- 
tened to my inquiries as to the necessary prepara- 
ations. 

^^ ^ Surely,' exclaimed the aged mother, ^ surely,' 
said father, sister, and brother, ' you who are as 
one of us, who have taken root at our hearth-stone 
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—surely/ and the tears fell fast as they spoke, 'you 
will not leave us?^ I have since often wondered 
at my obduracy. Had I yielded to the just, the 
natural requirements of my relatives, I might 
have evaded many a pang ; my precious Elizabeth 
might still have been spared to me, and children— 
ah, no, the recollection wrings my heart — let me 
on to the close. 

" There was a fixity in my resolves, which if 
it had advantages in some respect?, entailed in- 
conveniences in others. Deeply convinced of 
the evils attendant on irresolution, and the 
feebleness of purpose so apt to creep upon us 
all, I carried my determinations somewhat too 
far. I was reluctant to yield without the strong- 
est inducements. Was the purpose of my life 
to be stayed or set aside, by the excusable desire 
of my newly-formed friends to detain me among 
them ? Supposing I had yielded, was I to lapse 
into an artificial routine, and barter what I deem- 
ed a solid independence, for the dull vacuity 
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of daily life ? Alas, no one is independent of 
his fellows : when we shake off our intercom- 
munion for a pretended liberty, we do little else 
than exchange one species of slavery — the 
slavery of our daily physical wants, for ano- 
ther. 

'' I should stay indeed, on one condition ; if 
Elizabeth, to whom I was now united by the 
dearest of earthly ties, refused to accompany me 
to the wilderness. 

" *Go with you, my William — I would accom- 
pany you to the verge of the earth; His but 
another residence in my native land.' I 
clasped her to my heart; our tears fell to- 
gether — tears not of sorrow, but of exultation 
and joy. 

'^ Our friends forbore their now useless oppo- 
sition. Their only solicitude was to procure 
those comforts and appliances, doubly necessary 
on the score of the sex and youth of my com- 
panion. In those days, and even still, the 
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pioneers of the wilderness, set out in bands of 
forty or fifty well-armed men. Of these, a 
portion took it by turns, to go day by day in 
advance of the rest, to cut down trees, clear 
away intervening obstacles, discover fords, 
and arrange a resting-place for the night. 
The remainder guarded the baggage-waggons, 
the viromen and children as well, provided game 
and other necessaries for the daily sustenance, 
and if needs were, opposed the assaults of prow* 
ling Indians, or scared away the wandering beasts 
of prey. 

^' Our numbers were soon completed. There 
was seldom indeed, any difficulty in accomplish- 
ing this. The novelty and zest of the enterprize, 
with the hope, seldom disappointed, of realizing 
some desirable acquisition in the Eldorado of the 
West, often brought greater numbers, than were 
requisite for the particular purpose of the expe- 
dition. A baggage- waggon, and one fitted up as 
a tent by day, and sleeping apartment by night, 
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each drawn bj a pair of the strong horses of 
the country, along with a faithful negro and 
his wife constituted our portion of the ca- 
ravan. 

'^ After many tears and caresses numberless^ 
we at length set out at an early hour in the 
morning, so as to secure a halting»place, during 
the heats of the day. So far as it was practicable, 
we employed the carriages of our friends, and 
overtook the caravan which had set out some 
days previously, just as it was about to enter the 
apparently interminable forest. A second part- 
ing with those who accompanied us, now became 
necessary ; and some who then embraced each 
other, met no more. 

^* There is something exciting in an adventurous 
band of men, plunging into the stern solitudes of 
nature, cut oiF alike from the resources and the 
protection of civilized life, and depending on 
themselves for support, against the warring ele- 
ments and the still fiercer and more dangerous 
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forays of wandering savages. The most apa- 
thetic even, become roused to a seuse of the 
innate dignity of their species, and feel ani- 
mated to its assertion by acts of daring hardi- 
hood. 

'' Onr leaders^ as well as several of their subor- 
dinates, were experienced men, and our course 
was marked by few even of the petty casual- 
ties M hich ordinarily attend^ such undertakings. 
A broken wheel or shaft, soon repaired by 
means of a portable forge, and the deft axes of 
the party, or a strayed horse, was all of which 
we had to complain. Our provident friends 
indeed, had gone so far as to furnish us with an 
extra pair of led horses. In other respects, the 
cattle were amply supplied by means of the na- 
tural herbage not yet dried up, of the open forest 
glades and water-courses. It was so arranged, 
that after a hasty repast of excellent coffee, 
Indian-corn bread, broiled pork, deer's tongues 
and the like, we should start at four each morn- 
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itigy by which* arrangement our day's journey 
was mostly accomplished by twelve, or at the 
latest, two in the afternoon. The horses were 
then turned out to graze, and we ourselves, 
partook of a meal much the same as in the 
morning, frequently however, with the addition 
of venison or other game, which our sable Dinah 
prepared with a skill that left little reason to 
regret the culinary delicacies, which we might be 
supposed to leave behind. 

'^ These halting-places sometimes displayed 
exquisite beauty : the banks of some broad 
river, purling stream, clear expanded lake, or 
bubbling fountain, were favourite points of 
selection. Sometimes^ an open forest glade, 
the result of accidental fires, the hunter's axe, 
or the blast of the hurricane, was the fortuitous 
spot. This, we often quitted with a poignant re- 
gret, again and again, to be re-experienced under 
similar circumstances. How often have we not 
said on such occasions — ' Here let us pitch our 
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tent — here let us abide for ever.' The passage 
of the different rivers ; the loading and unloading 
of the waggons, which when they failed to 
encounter a ford were floated across on rafts 
hastily constructed, the horses readily swimming 
after, with the ascent of mountain slopes, the 
Aileghauies in particular, as we held a north-west 
course, were works of toil, but attended with no 
other difficulty. As for ourselves, we sometimes 
rode, at others walked, or betimes sat in the 
waggons. 

"When the scorching heat at our resting- 
places had somewhat abated, and the pleasant 
evening breeze ensued, my Elizabeth would take 
my arm, and accompanied by our bounding dogs, 
a rifle slung across my shoulder, we would wander 
apart, sometimes amid the forest glades, some* 
times along the banks of the noble streams. 
With many of the trees and more of the plants, 
I was but imperfectly acquainted. My beloved 
informed me of their names ; often of their uses 
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and properties. I no longer recognized the 
gnarled oak of my native land in the smooth 
round boles, whose giant stems towered to the 
skies. The one reminded me of the sturdy 
characteristics of my countrymen — the other 
of the rapid growth and aspiring tendencies 
of a newer race — woe to both if at variance ! 
" The pine, walnut, sycamore, elm, were of 
proportions equally colossal. It was pleasant 
to wander in the shade — to contemplate the 
varied tracery of the foliage across the blue 
heaven beyond : to look at, and listen to the 
many tinted flying creatures, blue, red, and 
green — the flitting humming-bird, azure, purple, 
and gold ; the voices of the woods, the gorgeous 
insects, the pleasant odours of the leaves and 
flowers; even the gliding insidious snake, the 
skulking panther, the wolf, the grotesque bear, 
and the arrowy stag, all lent their fascinations to 
a^scene, which although deeply felt, I may not 
fitly describe. 
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'< Sometimes my darling would present me 
with some of the early flowering plants, as she 
afterwards did with the sumach, campanula, 
mullein, and the gorgeous honeysuckle of the 
woods. As for fruits, there were the fragrant 
strawberry, the clustering vine, the raspberry 
and the gooseberry, in abundance. We inhaled 
new life from the untainted forest breeze, 
quenched our thirst in the pellucid fountain, 
accepted the profiered refreshment of the clear 
waters of some sandy inlet, or wandered through 
glades with whose graceful, tranquil beauty no 
human art could ever compete. 

" ' Is not this better, my £lizabeth,' I ex- 
claimed, ' here free from care in the wilderness, 
than breathing the polluted air of cities, amid than 
the sordid anxieties of daily life, the petty bustle 
and the trammels of that artificial existence which 
we have left behind V * Yes, with you,* she 
replied, * dear William ;' sometimes, however. 
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with a trace of melancholy instantly dispelled 
by sweetest smiles. 

" After two months thus spent^ our journey 
drew to a close. Although long, it was not so 
in reality as it seemed, being necessarily pro- 
tracted by our devious wanderings in search of 
fordsy round extensive lakes^ and in the discovery 
and prosecution of the easiest routes. With the 
facilities of modern intercourse^ a few days almost, 
would suffice to accomplish that a task it re- 
quired so much time, and means, and labour 
to achieve. 

''Our arduous undertaking was now on the 
point of completion. It was our last day : and 
it had been determined at the cost of a little 
extra eiSbrt, if possible to encamp at our 
destination that night. Accordingly, after a 
short rest at the usual hour, the animals were 
again yoked to, and after strenuous exertion, 
w^ arrived just at sun-set, on the borders of a 
vast lake. It seemed a sea indeed, for no land 
was visible on the distant horizon, but that the 
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waters were sweet, the peculiar odour of the 
ocean absent ; and save in a land-locked, sandy 
cove, the gigantic trees of the forest approached 
to the very edge. 

'' I said the sun was setting, and so it was. 
Its purple violet rays kissed the almost slumber- 
ing waters, as they rose and fell with the slight- 
est perceptible undulations, or advanced and re- 
ceded with hardly a ripple, on the golden strand. 
The azure tints stretched far away over the glassy 
surface, till they were met and overcome as if by 
a flood of molten gold, the bright effulgence of 
the declining luminary, ere its last ray sank over 
another and vaster wilderness. Trees, clad in 
a livery of the brightest and most varied green, 
formed fitting chasing for the jewel-like flood, 
that lay before us. 

** Elizabeth gazed with mute admiration on 
this glorious scene — the ineffable manifestation 
of creative power. Even the rude, though hearty 
adventurers were affected; and each after his 
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peculiar ikshion, attempted to give utterance 
to the emotions which nature's sublimities never 
fiiil to inspire in eveiy not entirely degraded and 
polluted breast. 

** * Here/ she said, my Elizabeth—' here let us 
live and die ; here amid the children of the forest^ 
let us live and love, till the Mighty Disposer of 
events shall call us to that land, where the flowers 
never cease to bloom, nor the sun to shine.' 
We had wandered far apart from the rest ; no 
eye, save the eye of heaven was upon us ; while 
no ear heard beside that lake, and amid that 
forest, save our own. My heart was touched ; 
I strained her with fervent embrace to my bosom, 
and relaxed my arms but to enfold her afresh. 
She was indeed my Eliasabeth. Her image and 
her love, had sunk into my soul. She was not 
merely my wife, but my friend, my companion, 
my treasure, the light and comfort of my exist- 
ence. Alas, and alas, were her surpassing 
devotion and truth, enhanced by the anticipation 
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iriiich pure spirits they My, about to leave this 
world, experienee ere their tnmait to a better? 
Flushed Mrith ^ertion, excited by die scene, 
animttted by her love, she seemed a seraphic 
embodiment with the graces, tlie warm pulses, 
and the heart affections of a woman. I ex- 
pressed my love — ^my admiration, with the raptu* 
rous accents which youth and passion alone can 
supply. I was Elizabeth's husband ; but I was 
not the less ber fond, adoring lover. 

'^ The settlers, the night having elapsed, dis- 
persed to their several tasks. It was considered 
expedient for our joint security to build a sort of 
village, surrounded by a strong stockade, where we 
should be in a great measure secure from secret 
surprise or forcible aggression. Some were 
placed on guard, while others prepared the 
soil for plots of com, chased the game in the 
surrounding forests, or caught a supply of fish 
for the daily repast, in the pellucid waters of 
the lake. My birth and education — for these 
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children of the soil acknowledged both ; with 
my reputed wealth, and the common'stake which 
I held in the adventure, induced them to accord 
me at once consideration and respect. Though 
no ways disposed to indolence, I seldom cared 
to retire any great distance from my Elizabeth. 
I sometimes indeed, joined the huntsmen, but 
was oftener found with the rifle in my hand, 
in the vicinity of the settlement, or perchance, 
assisting to entrap the finny brood with the seine. 
We were as brothers and friends. An exuberant 
supply of the necessaries of life for each, and a 
frequent contribution of little comforts from my 
own ample store, made us fare more daintily 
than kings. The distribution of the soil for those 
who cared to appropriate it, was matter of easy 
adjustment. 

^' At no remote distance, were the lodges of 
certain Indians. These we thought it right to 
propitiate ; and a few presents, easily spared out 
of our superfluities, insured their goodwill. In- 
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dolent enough on ordinary occasions, the red men 
manifested no apathy whether in the council- 
chamber, or the not less important occupations 
of war and the chase. Their endurance was 
commonly rewarded by scalps or deer, according 
to the pursuit in which they preferred to engage. 
Unfettered by the laborious and servile occupa- 
tions, which break down the spirit, and unnerve 
the frame of the white man, they preserved a 
grace, an erectness, and a vigour not readily 
equalled, even up to advanced age; a period 
however, which their uncertain predatory lives, 
seldom permitted them to reach. 

'^ I was acquainted with few of them 
personally, but happening on my way home 
from a hunting expedition to pass their huts, 
I heard a low wail, a mother, as I learned on 
entering, lamenting over her sick child which 
she feared would not recover. Among my 
limited range of accquirements, was some 
slight knowledge of disease, as well as of the 
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easiest administered and most efficient remedies. 
It was evident even to me, from the beaving cheat 
and diffieult respiraibon of the jouog IniUaii^ 
combined widi the darting pain which he ex- 
perienced in his side, thai he laboured tuidef- 
pleurisy. To take out a lancet wUcfa 1 abna^'s 
carried, breathe a vein and admiaister a lafge 
dose of aniiimony obtained from the settlement^ 
followed by an opiate at night, involved bo great 
expenditure oi time w skill ; aad it fortunately 
fell out,, with a little additional atteatien^ that the 
bojf recovered* 

<* The father wbose only son and hof>e he was^ 
had entirely given him up, and awaited his end 
witb the stern eqiuanimity of his tribe, aa equani- 
mity which no mortal, save the red man perhaps, 
can so complletely assume. Indian as he was, how- 
ever,, he could not but rejoice that hia child was 
saved — eoald not but know and feel that I had 
been the instrument of his preservation. He 
made no pcofession ; deeds, not wofds, seemed 
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his motto. Frpm that time Wororou, nev«r went 
to fish or to the chase, without fetching or send- 
ing tlie choicest haunch of the slain deer, the 
finest sahnon, the largest bass, or white fish, 
which he had been able to spear in the lake. 
His squaw fabricated the daintiest mocassins^ 
fringed with coloured beads } and when the wea* 
ther^ as usually happened, was dry, it was a 
pleasure to my Elizabeth, her delicate feet thus 
protected, to take her evening walk upon the 
strand. 

** Did not the white chief save Wororou's son, 
and shall Wororou want gratitude ? Had he not 
prevented his lodge from being childless, and 
j^escued his old age from despair ? Had he not 
presented him with one to fight by his side in 
battle — to bunt with him in the chase? In 
truth, this warm-hearted Indian spared no effort 
to evince his deep sense of the obligation under 
which I had laid him. His contributions of 
fish and game, to which he added costly furs — 
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the sable and the bear, were poured, almost 
beyond the means of appropriation, at our feet. 
His little boy snared the brilliant humming-birds, 
and presented them, with the soft rich accents 
of his native tongue, to Elizabeth ; while his 
gentle wife would come and sit at her feet, her 
eloquent smiles and snowy teeth supplying bj 
their varied expression, the imperfect communi- 
cation which subsisted in words. 

" Those hours were happy ; oh wherefore, 
did they come to a close ? Sometimes my 
Elizabeth would meet me returning homeward, 
on the beautiful strand ; at others, she would 
welcome me in our but, with songs sweet as 
ever were sung out of paradise. And those 
exquisite repasts — the evening walk — the slum- 
bers pure, sweet, refreshing as those of infancy, 
and the morning orisons amid scenes of beauty 
that nature has not surpassed, and never, never 
to be forgotten! Why, oh why did those mo- 
ments fleet thus rapidly away : better almost. 
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they had never been, than bear about the' 

recollection of a bliss which life can never 

recal. 
- ** Occasionally we sauntered along the shore/ 

and occasionally took excursions on the lake. 
Its pure, translucent waters, and the facility with 
which we managed our little bark canoe, afford- 
ed increased inducements for the pastime. The 
waters clear and limped, as the vault of heaven 
which they reflected, seemed to suspend us be- 
tween two infinities. It was a pleasure to behold 
the fishes disporting in the depths, and to trace 
their wanderings amid the tinted pebbles below. 
Sometimes giving our bark a push, to send it 
from amid the mimic surge, we floated listlessly 
up and down, buoyed by undulations impelled 

by the evening breeze, unless when we approached 

» 
the shore, when a few strokes of our paddles 

would again propel us o'er the deep. Sometimes 

Elizabeth would warble one of the airs, which I 

best loved to hear ; at others, I would relate 
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some slrikiiig nariative of that Old World wkereiti 
s)ie had never been-^^leeda M^iich excited her 
amazement, to hear described. Again, »weet 
converse or geatle raillery, would hold our atten- 
tion suspended, till the shades of eveniog, the 
goat-sucker's melancholj voice, and the notes 
of the insect tribe from the woods, wouM summon 
us to our home. 

^' Ah, treacherous waters, deceitful lake— why 
did we ever tempt thy crystal recesses? Yet 
why be unjust ; the glorious expanse still 
remains embowered in its lofty woods : man is 
weak^ but nature is ever true. 

** The afternoon was serene though somewhat 
clouded, and an occasional puff of wind, denoled 
the probability of a breeze. ^ Shall we sail my 
beloved, or shall we spend our evening^at home?' 
'Ah William, dearest William, I have ever 
dreaded the water ; and see, the sky lowers 
over the dark, dull surface of the lake/ ' Why, 
you would almost make me timid as your gentle 
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seh'^ sweet Elizabeth/ ' Nay, now dearest WU- 
Ikun, we shall go ; danger or dread^ never b^ 
tides Elizabeth, when with her William — let 
us go/ 

*^ Won by her confidence, I embarked. Shortly 
after, the clouds cleared away, the declining sun 
shone out, and the azure sky peculiar to the cli- 
mate, was revealed in purest radianoe. The 
waters appeared to leap and play, and the living 
creatures therein seemed transported with fresh 
ecstacy. 

" *Ah, my William, is not this beautiful ? Look 
at these crystal depths — see those tinted streaky 
clouds, hurrying along like angels bent on hea- 
venly mission. Ah, behold the setting sun^ 
those glorious recesses — the halls — the towers 
of molten gold, fit residence of seraphs. Don't 
you think my William, in that blessed world to 
which we must sometime go — do not you think, 
ah, chosen of my heart, that in those regions of 
sunshine, where woe and crime can never pene- 
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rate; we shall know and love each other as here, 
and walk hand in hand through paradise, accom- 
panied by the blessed angels V With these and 
other accents of love and tenderness, the recollec- 
tion of which an eternitj could not efface, she 
leaned forward as if to embrace me. Never had 
she seemed so surpassingly beautiful ; the golden 
rays streamed over her face and through her hair, 
while her eyes were moist with the dew of affec- 
tion and her lips parted with the utterance of 
words of devotion and truth. 

'' ' It is you, my Elizabeth,' I said, ^ w ho are 
the angel ; it is you whose perfections realize 
the glorious attributes, which we ascribe to the 
beings of eternity.' I know not what more I 
might have added ; for utterly forgetful of time 
and place, she had rushed into my arms. Ah, 
fatal embrace — mysterious forgetfulness ; in an 
instant, the frail craft had sped from beneath 
our feet, and we were struggling for existence 
in the waves. I know not what I did ; I sus- 
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tained her as I could. Her arms were twined 
round my neck, her bosom pressed to my heart ; 
and ever as the gushing element permitted her to 
speak y she murmured, * William, dear William, 
I love jou; I have loved you in time, and 
I shall love you through eternity — forewell T 

^* I felt no more — the fatal moment had 
ensued. Was I still an inhabitant of earth, or . 
had I passed those secret portals, whence no 
wayfarer returns ? Consciousness slowly regained^ 
I found myself prostrate on the strand. The 
corpse — oh, utter not the word, of my Elizabeth 
lay stretched beside me ; the lips parted, with 
the last, sad smile that had illumined them ere 
death set his seal upon them; but there was 
no life, no soul in those eyes which had never 
glanced but with affection and truth. I rushed 
to the fatal waters, but returned as quickly to my 
heart's lost treasure : I could not leave her, even 
in death. Had her frame indeed, remained in 
the bosom of that lake, no mortal power could 
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have prevented ne from rejoiniag U. As it 
I smote my breast, 1 tore mj hair, I cried out 
in pessionate cjntreaty to mj Maker | but I felt 
that it couU not reanimate the dustrr-that the 
eye which beamed for me alone, would beam no 
more ; and that the heart which onlj beat for me 
had ceased to beat for ever ! 

** The women of the settlement came, and the 
poor faithful negress, well nigh convulsed with 
grief. They arraii^ed the decent limbs of my 
Elizabeth ; they smoothed her tangled hair, and 
the now passive arms, which had clung to me 
to the last. Still, the smile had not left her 
features, nor the heavenly serenity which only 
shines^ in death. They dug her a grave by the 
aandy shore, and prepared a rude headstone, the 
only inscription — * Elizabeth/ But when they 
came to remove her, my grief, which bad sub* 
sided into a kind of stupor, for night or day I never 
left h^r side, nor suffered her cold,cold hand to quit 
my lips, buwt forth with terrfiic violence, — • Who 
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dwrea,' I exdaimed with frigbtfal energy^ 'to rob 
me of nqr Elizabeth«^I skoold periib, era I 
yielded her remaias to the dank, cold earth/ 
And now my rokce sunk into a low wail, and a 
passioti of tears till then unshed, helped to 
quench the volcano that blazed in my boeom. 
I followed mechanically to the grave ; Uie body 
was let down ; and those around, by strength 
which my efforts were unequal to sunnotint, 
alone prerented me from throwing myself in 
after it. The rattling of the clods on the coffin- 
lid, sounded a knell in my heart ; and the offices 
of the dead at an end, I lay down to die. ' What 
is it they would have T I exclaimed—'' force alone, 
shall tear me from the spot,' and even so I 
should return again: mortal man could not 
compel me to live against my will. 

'' They gave way before my determination. 
For three whole days, and three long nights, I was 
alternately consumed by the scorching sun, and 
drenched by the dews of heaven. On the morn- 
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ing of the fourth day, calm and exhausted, I felt 
myself dying : I should soon rejoin my]Elizabeth, 
and never experience sorrow or suffering more. 
I neither saw, nor felt, nor perceived aught save 
the soil beneath, and the mound that subsisted 
o'er her remains. 

*' A low, earnest voice now whispered beside 
me — * does my brother still live V It was the 
voice of Wororou : he it was who snatched 
me floating, and insensible from the watery 
waste ; and when he had placed me with the 
dexterity of his race in the drifting canoe, dived 
and dived, till he had succeeded in placing the 
body of my Elizabeth beside me. Three weary 
days — weary to him,. though they passed unreck- 
oned by me, fasting, and silent, did Wororou sit 
near me. ' Will my brother live ' he added, ' or 
will he die ? If he live, Wororou will be to 
him as a brother : if he die, Wororou can die 
too! Wororou's son lived through the white 
chief— will the white chief not live through 
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Wororou ? Some day, the Great Spirit will call ; 
and then the chief shall join his squaw^ in the 
happy hunting grounds, where the sun never 
sets and the game never fails. There Wororou 
shall hunt Tor his brother — there shall he find 
another lake — another soil : a lake whose waters 
do not destroy — a soil whose flowers never fade ! 
The night comes on apace, the chill winds blow : 
let the chief come to Wororou's lodge ; he 
is a friend who will never fail/ 

'^ I know not if I uttered a reply. Doubtless, 
some latent sympathy united me with this red 
man : he had given proofs of his faithfulness, 
that could not be gainsaid. The brawny savage, 
unsubdued alike by fasting or toil, bore me un- 
resisting in his arms to his hut. There a strong 
broth, made of deer's flesh, thickened with 
bruised corn, was poured down my parched 
throat. Nature could resist no more — I was 
nourished, and I slept. 

<' I know not how long my trance-like slum- 
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bera lasted ; but no infant cradled on its mother's 
breast, ever rested midst a Mlencemore profound, 
or was more tenderly cared for, during that 
doubtful period. Wororou himself, k^t watch 
outside the lod^e, and ever and again, adjusted 
the bearskin coverings which my unconscious 
movements displaced. Let it not be supposed 
that the settlers neglected me. They also, 
watched by turns, bujt looking upon me as a 
doomed man, thought it needless to interfere. 
Wocofou however was observed, and his conduct 
approved of; and it excited uaiversal joy in their 
honest hearts, when they learned that I had eaten 
and was then reposing. 

''Our slumbers betimes, seem to evince a 
degree of intelligence that does not characterize 
our waking moments ; and so it happened with 
mine. No, never till the supreme moment 
when soul and body are parted, shall I foKget 
what I then dreamed. I slept as one utterly 
exhausted alone can sleep. Methought I was 
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in heavem. There were costly floora wbose 
sheen, ner pearls, — aor sapphires— orient nir 
bies — nor gold could equal : glad brooks, and 
running streams, and verdant nieads> and flowers 
which Qoly blow in paradise. The unlimited 
vision £need from mortal tmmmels, glanced far 
and wkle o'er plains immeasurable; and hosts 
of forms, cherub or seraph, flitted before me, some 
on the glittering floor, some in the eternal ether, 
others in halls and galleries of chiselled adaniani 
— galleries whose proportions human wnd 
ne'er conceived, nor human eye compassed. I 
felt at once deUgbted and appaUed--*there conjd 
be no heaven for me apart hom my Elizabeth. 
'^ ^ Husband of my virgin heart/ uttered a 
radiant form beside; me, ^ behold yonr Elizabeth. 
Short and sudden was out p«rtkig» soon and 
lasting shall be our reunion. live, oh Uve on, 
till the King of heaven shall summon you to his 
preauice — your home. .Here, my only loved, 
my chosen one, here shall I await your coming ; 
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here, a new union shall consecrate our 
affections; and here shall we abide to part 
no more. ' 

'^ Fain would I have elapsed the 'gentle image 
to my hearty but it eluded my embrace ; while 
a voice— the voice of mj Elizabeth, softlj 
whispered in my ear : ' Not till then, mj 
beloved, my true one, not till then.* A form 
and face of ravishing beauty — still, the form 
and face of my Elizabeth^ now receded slowly 
from my straining sight — an enchanting smile 
and a look of matchless love and tenderness shot 
into my soul — sweet odours filled my nostrils, 
gushing melodies my ears — enraptured, en- 
tranced, beatified, I awoke ! 

''A conviction sure as heaven, fixed, in- 
dissoluble, that I should again meet my 
Elizabeth, took possession of my heart; not 
indeed, till tried and purified, I should abide 
my mortal time. I should have longed to hasten 
the happy period, but that my Elizabeth and 
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reason alike forbade. I returned to my desolate 
hearth, addressed kind words to my poor depen- 
dants, and thanked the settlers for their solici- 
tude. To Wororou alone, I could make no re- 
turn — he only sought my esteem. I felt to him 
indeed, as a friend ; he had been all to me 
that man could be to man. Away, ye vain 
distinctions of colour, race and clime, — was not 
Wororou a red man, a savage — were not Dinah 
and her husband black, the settlers white ; yet 
had I not earned their affection and esteem, had 
they not more than won mine ? 

^'My associates hoped that when time had 
allayed the pungency of my grief, I should 
busy myself in the affairs of the settlement once 
more. The matrons and their comely daughters, 
regarded me with admiration and respect. 
They had been witness to my devotion — my grief; 
and like their gentle sex, justly regarded the 
tribute paid to one, as a token of homage to all. 
But my resolves were settled, my purposes not 
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to be shaken. I might return to the settlement 
once again ere the close of existence; but 
now diat Elizabeth was gone, it never could be a 
home for me ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" Far far away, O ye 

Halcyons of memory, 
Seek some far calmer nest 
Than this abandoned breast. 
No news of your false spring 
To my heart's winter bring ; 
Once having gone, in vain 

Ye come again." 

" Yet, how was I to go ? I daily visited my 
beloved one's grave, and watered it with my tears. 
My grief was softened, but could I ever foi^t 
my lost darling — ^my Elizabeth? The night 
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preceding my departure, I spent at her tomb. 
No eye witnessed — no ear shall be the 
depositary of my struggles : what I said, what I 
did, what I felt, stands revealed between me and 
God alone. 

''With the first streak of the morning, the 
horses were in readiness. I gave up my all to 
the settlers. I assured them 1 should never 
forget them, so should they never neglect the 
sacred spot, and guard it alike from the storms 
of winter and the crumbling summer's sun. They 
promised, and I feel assured have performed. 
I stooped and kissed the grave for the last time : 
some of the soil I picked up, and placed in my 
bosom — it lies there still ; and burying my face 
in my hands, rushed into the forest. 

''For the first day all the men that could 
be spared, accompanied and camped along with 
me ; on the following morning they bade me a 
long, reluctant adieu. When I heard the last 
echo of their horses' hooves — the last note of 
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their bugle horn, a feeling of desolation came 
over me. Wororou alone, had not left me. 
For three M'hole days, he shared my path, then 
turned to take farewell. One hand rested on his 
rifle, the other was raised to his face ; his 
swarthy frame shook with the agitation which he 
was unable to conceal. ' Brother/ said he at 
length, we meet no more, till we chase the 
bounding deer in the" happy hunting grounds, 
when the Great Spirit shall please to call — we 
hunt together no more — brother farewell, I shall 
never see you in the forest again ! Yet, ere I go 
grant me one request, so shall 1 depart in peace. 
When I die, permit me to be placed beside your 
squaw. I am old now and cannot long remain : 
she will need supplies of venison till you come. 
Write it to your white brethen that they may 
obey / I wrote. Wringing my hand, he 
pressed it to his lips; and with emotions too 
deep for utterance, we saw each other no more. 
Wororou ere this, has laid his bones in the dust. 

VOL. I. I 
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Most honest and true-hearted of men, light 'lie 
the mould upon tby manly breast — pleasant be 
thy slumbers, and oft renewed thy excursions in 
the happy hunting grounds, in the hope of which 
thy simple race smooth the rugged path to the 
tomb ! 

" Why describe my return through the devious 
wilderness : every step reminded me of her with 
whom I had tracked it before. 1 cared no more 
for the bounding roe, the tinted bird or flower ; 
nor did the endless columns of trees stretching 
away in the distance, convey the feeling of sub- 
limity of which they had once been productive. 
It was in my eyes but as a dreary waste, fitting 
abode for one of broken fortunes, and twice 
wrecked happiness. I went listlessly, wearily 
on, dragging at every step a lengthening chain, 
only anxious, if anxious at all, to close a journey 
at once irksome and unprofitable. An incident 
however occurred, which I would not leave in 
obscurity. At the close of a sultry day, when 
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the horses^ my attendants^ and myself were alike 
jaded and exhausted, we became aware, to our 
surprise, of a blue smoke eddying through the 
trees. Our hands were instantly ^on our rifles, 
and tired as we were, we tried to pass stealthily 
on, not caring for an encounter with hostile 
Indians. 

''Our precautions however, were needless ; 
a dog and shortly a man with hair white as 
snow, supported by a staff, appeared in the 
sylvan track. Mutual amazement was expressed 
on meeting ; but this quickly subsided, and the 
stranger courteously invited us to the shelter of 
his hut. The horses were promptly secured and 
copiously supplied with grass and corn ; as to 
ourselves, we were welcomed to a plenteous 
meal of bears' flitches, dried deer's flesh, and 
warm corn bread. 

" The hut as usual, was composed of hewn 
logs comfortably if not neatly adjusted to each 
other ; the interstices being filled with moss 
I 2 
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and fern. A few shelves^ a rough table, and a 
couple of chairs^ comprised the furniture of the 
apartment. A large stone placed on edge, 
constituted the fire-place, another the hearth. 

"We inquired of the recluse the grounds of 
his retirement ; the reply furnished another illus- 
tration of the often-told tale of human injustice. 
He had retreated from Europe ; and not content 
with American cities, had courted the further 
security of the illimitable wilderness. ' Here/ 
said he, I dwell in peace and alone. ^ I dread, 
but do not hate my kind : my rifle and my dog 
supply me with game, and a small patch of corn 
with bread. The Indians do not molest me ; 
they perceive in me a solitary man incapable of 
doing them harm : they even frequently seek the 
shelter of my well-known hut, and are contented 
with what I place before them. A stock of 
medicine which, with other matters, I replenish 
by a yearly journey to the settlements, is also at 
their service. In return for this^ I receive 
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frequent presents of ganie^ and occasionally 
costly furs, so that I am furnished with all that 
I may require. 

" I offered him shelter and protection, should 
he choose to leave the forest ; but he professed 
a resolute determination to end his days there. 
^ I 'have made every preparation/ he observed, 
' for my last moments ; and I regard the rapidly- 
approaching period which is to usher them in, 
with no more apprehension than I do the hour of 
my nightly rest. The coffin is made, and the 
grave is dug. If my strength suffice, and death 
seize me not too fast, I shall lay me down in 
the first ; the next wayfarer perchance, will do 
the rest/ 

" Here we passed a couple of days much to 
our solace, and that of our wearied steeds ; and 
accompanied for a few hours, on our onward 
march by the solitary, we bade him a grateful 
adieu. 

** In due time we approached the Atlantic 
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settlenientSy and having procured a quicker mode 
of conveyance, I arrived in James' Town at last, 
and presented myself at the dwelling of my 
friends. The men no longer recognized me, in 
the woni and haggard object that stood before 
them; but the keener-eyed women exclaimed-^' It 
is our William/ and rushed into'my arms. For a 
longtime there was no attempt at utterance ; they 
knew their loss and mine. The intelligence had 
been imparted by the first homeward mes- 
senger. 

** ' She is gone/ at length [ exclaimed — 'she is 
gone.' Their tears fell fast; but they said 
nothing — what could they say — with what words 
deplore a bereavement so irreparable? There 
was no insinuation of reproach in word, or 
deed, or look. Full well did they know how- 
ever, it was through my act that the beloved one 
had been snatched away. Had I been content 
to dwell among the devoted circle of my friends, 
she had been spared^ and I shou^ld have lived in 
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the full fruition of happiness ; the cup of my 
felicity would have mantled o'er the brim- 
Attentions the kindest, the most thoughtful, the 
most unwearied, the most delicate, were resorted 
to in order to blunt the edge of my grief, and to 
make me less conscious of a loss which every 
thing about me was calculated to recal. 

*' Letters had arrived from Europe during my 
absence ; and in expectation of my return, they 
had not been forwarded. These were probably 
from Mr. Smith ; at least the superscription was 
in his hand. For a long time, I did not open 
them : what now was gain, or loss, or fortune to 
me ? All the treasures of the world could not 
once replace my lost Elizabeth — once unclose the 
leaden barriers of the tomb. 

*' At length, in the course of conversation, my 
friends one day observed that they hoped my 
intelligence from England had not proved disa^- 
greeable. ' I know not,' I replied — 'my letters 
lie unopened.' ' Now William, dearest Wil- 
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Ham/ they said, * this is not well : so long as we 
live on God's earth we should live as becomes his 
creatures, nor prove wholly bereft of courage 
and fortitude.' I had sat silent and retired day by 
day in a corner of the apartment : they feared 
for the issue ; and in the fulness of their sympa- 
thy, waved the expression of their own great 
grief in consideration of my sufferings. 'What 
was £ng1and to me, I replied; or, how could any 
possible turn of events concern one who was 
dead alike to the world and its cares V They 
hoped however, to interest me— to turn my 
attention from the sorrow that preyed on 
me ; and for this purpose, were kind enough to 
offer to open and read my letters aloud, a pro- 
posal to which I could not well refuse 
assent. 

' Dear Sir,' the first began, ' I hope this 
will find you in health and spirits on the other 
side of the Atlantic. I have little favorable to 
communicate. Those through whose infamous 
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confederacy, you have been tricked out of your 
property, still remain in possession. I have 
heard that the vtromau has betaken herself to her 
old habits of debauchery ; and that scenes of 
intoxication and infamy disgrace the Hall. The 
sou wishes to introduce low persons of the sex 
which the mother opposes; frightful quarrels 
ensue, and the neighbourhood is scandalized. 
Smart tries all he can to quash the disturbances. 
' Passionate woman, fiery youth," he is repor- 
ted to exclaim — ^ should not fight it out.' The 
whole country hate and execrate them ; and the 
persuasion is becoming very general that they 
are not the rightful possessors of the soil. 
Such persuasion, of course, avails nothing against 
a legal verdict, yet I cannot but look upon it 
as the precursor of a favourable change in your 
affairs. 

1 remain, 
Your faithful friend and servant, 
Joshua Smith.' 
15 
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' Dear Sir/ continued the second, ' I bad 
expected an acknowledgment of my first, but 
from what I have already heard, conjecture that 
jou are in the interior. It gave me great 
pleasure to hear of your marriage with so amiable 
and accomplished a young lady/ — Here a groan 
from the very depths of my heart interrupted the 
reader, but becoming somewhat more composed^ 
the letter with some omissions^ was resumed next 
day. 

' I have lost no time in hunting out intelli- 
gence, and among other means, came in part to 
the resolution of inserting an advertisement in 
the papers to the effect that any party or parties 
who should come forward with information that 
might lead to the restitution of Thornley Hall, 
the estate and appurtenances thereof, should be 
suitably rewarded. Averse however, to put the 
confederates on their guard by so open a proce- 
dure, I contented myself with circulating an 
announcement to the same effect in such directions 
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as I thought m\g\f^ reach some of the persons 
through whose instruoieatality, the nefarious 
transfer was concocted and completed. 

* The event proved the propriety of the 
course which I had taken. One evening towards 
the close of day^ and when objects had become 
obscure^ a man^ closely muffled up, knocked at 
the door and claimed admission to my presence. 
The fellow owing to his dubious exterior, had 
been thrust back by the servant ; but hearing 
the scuffle and learning the cause, 1 gave direc- 
tions for his immediate admission. 'I am so 
blown,' exclaimed the low miscreant, ' by your 
infernal servant, that I can hardly get out a word. 
Howsoever I hear you are wanting to get back 
Squire Tbornley's estate, the real young squire 
I mean ; and if you'll come down handsomely, 
Pm the man as can do the job. Now I'll be 
clean and clever with you ; and before I peach, 
wish to know what you'll scrag down for the in- 
formation ? ' 
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' I told the fellow, and pledged him my word 
and honour, the only guarantee he had any right to 
expect, that if he imparted such bon& fide intel- 
ligence as would lead to the actual recovery bj 
the rightful owner of the Thornley estate, he 
should have five hundred guineas in gold, paid 
down in full, and no questions asked. And fur- 
ther, if I found him trust-worthy, I should, on 
receipt of the first useful information that I felt 
I could rely on, immediately present him with 
one hundred guineas over and above the five 
hundred which he was to receive at the close of 
the transaction. 

' The ruffian was evidently well pleased, his 
half savage, half sinister features relaxed into a 
grin, and he exclaimed : ' Now I like your way 
of doing business ; that's what I call coming it 
stout, and Pm not the man to blink when I hold 
out my hand to serve you.' Of course, I did 
not interrupt his harangue, but when he had 
finished, asked him at once to state his revela- 
tions. 
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'No' said he, Hhat may not be; I ^bave 
comrades to consult whose consent must be ob- 
tained. In any case, I shall see you again, un- 
less that bloody' — and here he uttered an exe- 
cration coupled with some name inaudibly pro- 
nounced. ' But no matter, you'll see me 
again ;' so saying he went off. As for myself, 
though anxious, I felt transported with joy. 1 
had often remained awake at nights thinking how 
jrou were swindled out of your property ; and 
that I who should have protected you, was un- 
able to avert the disaster. That night I never 
closed an eye, and wearied myself in [trying to 
imagine the nature of the disclosure that was to 
be attended with such advantageous results. 
And then, an estate of five thousand a year, to 
be regained for five or six hundred guineas ; it 
was too good. 

Ever, Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Joshua Smith.' 
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' Respected sir ;' begaa the next. ' Days, 
weeks even^ elapsed^ still, the person already 
spoken of, did not make his appearance. I 
could not but experience serious uneasiness. I 
fiincied that some of his associates in crime, 
who suspected his intentions, might have put 
him out of the way. Now I reproached my- 
self for not having secured him, when in my 
power. 

' Here, a new event occurred, which I must 
first relate. A conveyance drove up to the 
door, and my old opponent Smart stepped out. 
Mischief I knew, was abroad, when he was 
stirring, but 1 kept myself quiet, and awaited 
the issue. He sprung up the steps, and tripped 
into the house with all the unconcern of an 
ordinary acquaintance. ' Your servant sir ; fine 
day this.' I requested to know what had pro- 
cured me the honour of so unexpected a visit. 
No ways abashed, he signified his desire to 
communicate with me in private ; and having 
arrived in my study, thus began. 
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^Troublesome business this, of Thornlej 
Hall ; sorry I took it up : bad clients, worse 
pay/ I chuckled iu my heart, when I heard 
this voluntary avowal. * The fact is, Smith/ he 
continued, ^ I can make nothing of them : large 
bill against them to be sure, but would not pay 
a farthing — laughed at my disappointments, and 
said that money was for other purposes, than to 
hand over to pettifogging attorneys/ On hear- 
ing this, my very vitals seemed to expand into 
a sort of laugh. ' Now,' continued Smart, Uhe 
fact is, my dear fellow, let us look to ourselves/ 
The late, spoony pretender before this, has 
doubtless gone to the devil in the American j 

swamps ; and with your assistance, I can readily I 

drive the new incumbents after him. Your bill 
of costs, can't be small ; mine^' rubbing his 
hands, 'is considerable. In short, hem — in 
short, let's divide the estate, and live like gentle- 
men for the rest of our days/ 

^ Struck dumb by his audacious villany. 
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I remained for a short time silent — a silence 
which he construed into joyful assent. '' I say 
Smith my boy^ giving me a slight push in the 
side, ain't I the ticket — no shirking, no snigger- 
ing with me ?" 

' I gravely replied, throwing as much severity 
as I could infuse into my manner, that irrespec- 
tive of the iniquity of the project, there was a 
small objection to its realization ; that you, the 
actual proprieter, were still alive, and would 
undoubtedly seek the recovery of your in- 
heritance. 

' Iniquity,' shouted Smart, ' where's the 
iniquity ? Is not every man for himself — rush- 
ing — crowding-— rtranipling — tearing — scratching 
— fighting for the bone? Who thinks of his 
neighbour's interest ; who cares for any thing 
save his own ? Here I am Tom Smart, thirty 
years engaged in what some have termed, the 
sharp practice of the law. The whining of 
orphans and widows, or the tears of the dis- 
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inherited^ never prevented me from enjoying my 
port and sirloin^ or even debarred me of a single 
hour's sleep. In short, 1 have only done as 
others do/ — Here I interrupted this bold, bad 
man's harangue with ; ' you lose your time in 
talking — I mine in listening to you. You know 
that I am Mr. Thornley's accredited agent, 
and could not, if I would, pander to his ruin.' 

' Heie Smart with muttered grumblings, 
and a countenance in which sneers, malice, 
disappointment, and regret severally struggled 
for pre-eminence, took his leave. Like too 
many others of his stamp, he was altogether 
sceptical, as to the possession of qualities supe* 
rior to his own ; ascribing virtue and moderation 
to ignorance or cowardice. In my next. Dear 
Sir, I may have something of greater- importance 
to communicate. For the present, 
I am, 
Your friend and servant, 

Joshua Smith.* 
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** The fourth letter commenced with * Dear 
Sir, I remaiued a considerable period^ after 
posting my last letter, altogether irresolute, and 
wavering. I knew not in fact, well what to 
do. Of Smart's proposal, I could make 
nothing; he was a villain neither to hold nor 
bind. Self-interest avowedly, was his only plea 
of action — his religion — his code of honour 
went not beyond. His wretched education and 
unscrupulous turn, led him to stop at nothing 
that was calculated to advance his pecuniary 
interests. Money alone, swayed his conduct, 
no other motive human or divine. The 
lower and more vulgar, but not more unscrupu- 
lous desperado had not returned again ; I felt 
utterly at a loss for a clue whereby to proceed. 
In this uncomfortable state of dubiety, the fol- 
lowing note written on brown paper, and tied 
with a string, was delivered by an old hag at the 
door : 

'^Zur, this comes to hand how as to zure 
your honor, that Grim Giles beant agoing to 
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hang fire ; a small haccideat as appened ee, and 
will soon call again/' 

'The reception of this epistle considerably 
allayed my uneasiness; and in effect, a few 
evenings after, a nian muffled to the throat as 
before redemanded admittance. His face though 
still grim enough to justify the nick'name which 
he appeared to have adopted, was pale from loss 
of blood ; his arm was tied up in a sling. 
'That villain of the earth, lawyer Smart,' he 
began, 'caused me to be shot at like so much 
carrion. I hardly got away with life ; and only 
escaped by lying as if dead, the blood from my 
arm, soaking through my clothes, making it ap- 
pear as if I had been pierced through the heart. 
They gave me for certain, a few hard knocks about 
the head, as if to make their work sure ; but 
hearing some one come up, they left off striking 
me, and ran away.' 

'At this very juncture, Smart himself was 
announced. The man seemed alarmed as well 
he might ; but I tried to quiet his fears, and had 
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but time to thrust him into a closet before his 
superior in iniquity appeared. He approached 
with easy assurance ; hoped that I had reconsi- 
dered my refusal ; trusted that I would not be 
such a milksop as to throw away an opportunity 
that one could not in reason, expect to enjoy 
twice in a lifetime. 

'I told him that [my mind was unaltered and 
unalterable ; that in place of trying to implicate 
me, he should look betimes to himself ; he could 
not expect to escape reverses for ever. Even if 
I were so weak and criminal as to join him, how 
could he hope to purchase the silence of his villa- 
nous — he must excuse the expression, — villanous 
confederates V ^ Those/ he replied, * who played 
at bowls, must expect rubbers ; and touching his 
confederates, as I was jocularly pleased to term 
them — here he pointed significantly to his neck, 
he would hang them all.' 

'At this announcement, a sound between a 
growl and a groan, followed by a sharp click. 
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burst from the closet. Smart starting in visible 
trepidation, inquired into the nature of the in* 
terruption. I took occasion with I trust, par- 
donable evasiveness, to kick a slumbering dog 
out of the room ; and with a few brief but 
forcible remarks, disclaiming all participation 
in Smart's new schemes^ tried to hasten his 
departure. 

*^ ' It was not until after frequent assurances 
had been given that the coast was clear, that 
Grim Giles at length made his appearance. The 
sweat stood in drops upon his brow, parti}' from 
trepidation, and partly out of rage and hate. 
He was no coward, but weak from excessive loss 
of blood, was but too well aware of Smart's 
subtlety and unscrupulous vindictiveness. * If 
he had discovered me/ he said, with clenched 
teeth, ^he and I had not both left this room alive.' 
As he spoke^ he slowly drew a loaded pistol 
from his bosom, where the hilt of a dagger 
also lurked^ cautiously uncocking and replacing 
it. 
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' I shuddered at the risks I lan, and at the 
desperado whom I had admitted to my confi- 
dence, but I determined to go through with my 
work. The chance of retrieving the estate if 
now lost, might never be regained. Here Giles 
proceeded to say that were it only for the mortal * 
hatre<Lhe bore lawyer Smarts he would commu- 
nicate what he knew ; but trusted that I would 
not at least overlook m; promise. I assured 
him that on no account, would I break my 
word; and that the instant fulfilment of the 
pledge which I had given, only depended 
on himself. 

'Know then Sir/ he began, that the lady 
at the Hall, is no lady at all, but my wife 
Beckey Giles ; and the precious young squire 
my son.' He proceeded to state that this wo- 
man, among others, had been mistress to the 
late squire ; and that he, then a labourer on the 
estate, had undertaken for a consideration, to 
marry her. He produced the marriage certifi- 
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cate which he lodged in my hands ; and fur- 
ther alleged that he could bring forward the 
witnesses who were present at the ceremony ; 
and mentioned the name of the clergymen, as 
Mell as the village church where he officiated. 
These particulars with the several addresses of 
the parties, I took down in writing. 

'I have now I think/ said Giles, told enough to 
entitle me to the first part of what your honour 
promised ; but if your honour pleases, and I did 
please it, I shall wait till your honour sees 
the clergyman/ Giles also stated that he 
was well aware of the plot and attempt 
against young Squire Thornley's life; that he 
had been asked in fact, to undertake the job, 
but declined. 

^ The man had related sufficient — more than 
sufficient indeed, if the particulars were correct, 
to substantiate your claims unimpeachably, and 
to turn out the invaders of your 7amily honours 
and property. 
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' It was now dark ; Giles had withdrawn and I 
was alone. Suddenly, shouts, execrations, and 
the report of fire-arms in mingled uproar, were 
heard in the street. These quickly subsided ; 
people came running in different directions, and 
I also, though against the wishes of my family, 
accompanied by my servant and faithful mas- 
tiff, proceeded to the scene of commotion. 
There, we found a man in the agonies 
of death ; it was Giles. Stretched on his 
back, his head supported by one of the crowd, 
he exclaimed at intervals, as blood gushing from 
his mouth and from a wound in the chest per- 
mitted ; — ' Villains all — they came behind 
and shot me through the heart.' His glassy 
eyes now turned on me. ' I have told your 
honour the truth, though I may not claim the 
reward. Smart is a rascal and a murderer, and 
I am' — here a flood of gore interrupted his ut- 
terance, and with a sob and a groan, he ex- 
pired. 
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'* ' Suspicions had been awakened in Smart's 
mind. He settled on Giles as the most likely 
person, and sent his myrmidons, doubly incited 
by the love of gold and of revenge, to track him. 
Giles, Smart affirmed, was selling them to the 
law. They traced him to my door, but not in 
time to prevent his admission and subsequent 
declaration ; they dogged him on his departure 
however, and the result has been already 
seen. 

'^ ' It was well perhaps, for myself, that Smart 
and his reckless associates, were unaware of the 
actual nature of Giles' disclosures. As it was, I 
gave directions, in the event of the former calling, 
to be invariably denied. A court of justice was 
the only spot, where I should voluntarily hold 
communication with him. I prepared with all 
celerity, to verify the certificate of Giles' mar- 
riage. I waited on the respectable pastor, 
showed him the paper, which he acknow- 
ledged to be in his handwriting. The occur- 
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rence he distinctlj recollected. The woman as 
the cast-off mistress of the late Squire Thoroley^ 
and the character of the marriage^ formed the 
subject of discussion at the time. He was but 
imperfectly aware, in his retirement, of public 
events ; and had supposed from the rumoured 
succession, that Mr. Thornley was actually 
married. His astonishment however, knew no 
bounds, when informed who the claimants on 
the property actually were ; and proffered, un- 
solicited, his important testimony at the forth- 
coming trial. As for the rustic witnesses, it was 
hardly expedient to apply to them till shortly 
before the period when they should be required. 
In my next, I hope to afford you intelligence of 
our final success ; meanwhile believe me, as be- 
fore, Joshua Smith.' 

'^ In spite of myself, and as my friends antici- 
pated, I could not but experience some interest 
in the contents of these letters. We are so 
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stroDgly bound up with the concerns of life, 
that it is hardly practicable, were it even desirable, 
that yve should grow wholly indifferent to them. 
I even looked for\^ard with some anxiety to the 
next communication. Had I been even altogether 
independent of the pecuniary results involved in 
the fortunate issue of Mr. Smith's exertions, I 
could not but feel grateful to this faithful advo- 
cate for his unwearied, and I may add disin- 
terested zeal in my behalf. In a few days ano- 
ther packet arrived ; the superscription attested 
the worthy lawyer's handwriting. 

" ' Dear Sir,' it began, ' The clergyman on 
whom I had waited, called at my house, alarm 
pictured in his countenance, and laid the follow- 
ing communication before me. — 

" Reverend Sir, This is to inform you that 
if you give or tender any iiitelligence calculated 
to annoy the actual and rightful possessors of 
Thornley Hall, you will render yourself liable to 
a legal prosecution : other means abo— (the 

K 2 
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lines being dashed under,) may be tried to insure 
your compliance and avert impertinent inter- 
ference with what no way concerns you.'^ 

'^'I am quite aware/ said the excellent pastor, 
' of the absurdity of the first threat, but can rea- 
dily conceive that it is meant as an introduction 
and cover to the next/ I was far from deny- 
ing that there was a basis for his fears ; and as 
he was a timid man, I advised him not to re- 
turn to his house, where he resided alone, but to 
betake himself at once, to some friends in Lon- 
don, and there await till I should bring forward 
the case before the judges of the land. I also 
took secret measures for procuring two or three 
of the rustic witnesses of Grim Giles* marriage, 
and for better security, concealed them about the 
premises. I was likewise able, with the assistance 
of one or two active agents well acquainted with 
the haunts of crime, to seek out some of the 
ruffians concerned in the attempt on your life, 
and by a large earnest in hand, and liberal pro- 
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mises of future indemnity, held them over to ap- 
pear at the trial. 

* Smart, meanwhile, was not idle, but he felt 
the ground sliding from under him ; the tenants 
had availed themselves of every excuse to avoid 
handing over their rents ; and those who were in 
arrears, refused to pay at all, till they should 
learn the issue of the forth-coming trial. His 
satellites were clamorous for gold, and he was 
averse to satisfy them out of his ill-gotten gains. 
Now it was, that by a desperate effort, he re- 
solved to extricate himself; and disguised so as 
to evade the recognition of my servants, he made 
his appearance while I was writing in my study. 
The light falling on his face as he entered, I 
knew the man, and sternly asked of him what it 
was that he required. 

* Smith, said he, in low, husky tones, en- 
tirely difested of his former 6ippant assurance, 
you are determined on my ruin, and you know 
it.' I rebutted the charge, told him I had no 
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concern with him except as regarded his per*- 
tinacious and unprincipled opposition to mj 
client's claims* 

' Picked bj mj invective, he fiercely ex- 
claimed — " Unprincipled ! What is our whole 
craft, so justly named — the forms of law — the 
pleadings, and the precedents, but a tissue of 
unprincipled evasions, to give fraud and cunning 
the supremacy, and to rob the unprotected and 
unwary as often or oftener, as to right the 
oppressed? Were laws what they should be, 
plain, clear, perspicuous, what need for such as 
we, or for the insatiate exactions which we 
levy on the community? And for carrying 
out the principle a step farther than other 
sneaking, cowardly practitioners, I am to be 
styled — unprincipled !" 

* With the abuses of the law, I replied, I 
had nothing to do : I did not originate, and it 
did not devolve on me to rectify them. My 
only immediate concern was the rights of my 
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client, which I was determined to uphold to the 
utmost, in opposition to his deceitful, murderous 
practices, and those of his assistants and abet- 
tors. Stung to the quick, he threw open his 
vest, and displaying a loaded pistol, cried out, 
while he presented it — * Choose now at once 
and for ever, between instant death and the 
immediate relinquishment of all concern in the 
claims which jou are so busily advocating.' 
My only reply to this audacious procedure was, 
firmly to grasp the weapon above the muzzle, 
with my left hand, while with my right I sought 
out and cocked one of the pistols which had 
done you such good service before, and which 
I kept loaded in case of emergency. ' Now, 
wretched man,' I exclaimed in turn, * the 
tables are reversed; make but the slightest 
effort, and my dog, which stood growling and in 
the attitude of a spring, will be at your throat. 
You may retire, having first disarmed him ; I 
am prepared, and therefore, do not dread you ; 
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but if you ever make a similar attempt^ I shall 
use mj utmost efforts to subject your person to 
the inflictions of the law." 

' I released him, and he retired. From 
that time, I lost not a moment in bringing your 
claims forward ; and as fortune would have it, 
before the very judge who had already tried 
the case. 

^ I confess, what from my anxiety, and the 
emotions which I experienced, that I was un- 
equal to the task of opening the case myself ; I 
therefore, engaged a gentleman of great forensic 
experience for the purpose. He set out ^^with 
giving a brief abstract of the preceding inves- 
tigation, and stated he was prepared to prove 
that the whole affair was very different from 
what had been represented. He described the 
late Mr. Thornley, his habits, the fact of his 
sending for the plaintiff in his last moments, 
and his conduct thereon. Gentlemen of the 
county were brought forward to shew that they 
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had never heard of Mr. Thornley's marriage; 
and that the^ did not believe the averment was 
correct. It was proved that the woman Re- 
becca Thornley^ alias Giles, was wife to a la- 
bourer, who had been murdered in order, as 
there was every reason to believe, to frustrate 
his testimony. The clergyman was brought 
forward, as also the peasants, who all SMore 
positively to the fact of her marriage with the 
person commonly, known by the name of Grim 
Giles. Finally, it was proved that Thomas 
Smart, in aid of, and in conjunction with Re- 
becca Giles and her son, had entered into a 
conspiracy to destroy the life of the plaintiff. 
The attempt at poisoning was detailed, the 
paper that had contained the poison displayed, 
and witnesses called who proved the writing 
to be the hand-writing of Thomas Smart. The 
person who mixed the poison, as also the parties 
who conducted the subsequent attempt on Mr. 
Thomley the plaintiff's life, had been persuaded 

k5 
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to come forward as king's evidence^ was now 
produced/ 

' On their appearance. Smart's trepidation 
became excessive : his knees shook, his lips and 
face turned pale, while his temples were covered 
with a cold sweat. An able pleader now 
opened the case for the defendant. It was well 
known, he said, that the investigation had been 
gone into before, and if he mistook not, before 
his lordship on the bench. The defendants 
were then, after what was deemed ample proof 
of the legality of their claim, put in possession, 
from which, by the present vexatious and un- 
called-for procedure, it was attempted to thrust 
them out. He was prepared to shew, by evi- 
dence the most indubitable^ who the rightful 
claimants were ; and he hoped when the deci- 
sion was recorded, that no further attempt 
would be made to contest its legality. 

'Here the. judge nodded, Smart seemed to 
regain self-possession; and the lawyer encou- 
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raged by this ambiguous mark of approbation^ 
entered at great length, into the evidence, and 
finally closed with calling up the witnesses. 
They were accordingly produced, the marriage 
certificate was given in and read ; in fine, the same 
farce was re-enacted as before, to such purpose, 
that many of the weathercock spectators won- 
dered why so needless an inquiry had been 
entered into. 

^' My lawyer now rose to. rejoin, and recapi- 
tulated the evidence with even more power than 
at first. The discrepancies in the testimony 
were insisted on ; and it was shewn that the 
alleged certificate and baptismal register could 
be traced to neither church nor clergyman ; that 
the former in effect, was in Smart's handwriting 
— in short, that Smart had been the prime 
mover and agent in the whole transaction, 
and had put forward the different parties at 
pleasure. 

* The judge in his charge, gave a lucid suui* 
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marj of the evidence on both sides^ and wound 
up by saying there could be no doubt on which 
side the rightful claim lay. It was clear he said, 
that a fraudulent attempt, partly successful, had 
been made to set aside the succession of Thorn- 
ley Hall ; and it gave him peculiar satisfaction 
to preside at the trial, and to enforce the inter- 
ests of justice and truth, although in direct 
opposition to a verdict which the quasi evidence 
produced on a former occasion, had obliged him 
to record. The gentleman who conducted the 
case for the plaintiff, as well as the indefatigable 
hiwyer who had probed the dark conspiracy to 
the bottom and led the criminals to justice, de- 
served, he was pleased to add, his particular en- 
comium. As for Mr. Smart and his wicked 
associates, pursuant to informations sworn to 
that effect, he should hold them over to trial for 
felony, the witnesses excepted, who in conside- 
ration of their opportune testimony, should be 
allowed to go at large on bail. The jury with- 
out quitting the box, gave a verdict for the 
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plaiotiff. As for the wretched Smart, now 
devoid of all his wonted effrontery, he called out, 
as I proceeded to quit the court ; ' oh, Mr. 
Smith, will you leave me in this predicament?' 
I briefly told him I had done all I could, by 
warning him of the consequences of his conduct, 
to avert it; and from its even if I would, I 
had not the power to extricate him. 

** The trbl having thus come to a happy 
close, I was cheered by the applause of such of 
the profession as had been aware of my efforts. 
The tenants cheerfully paid up their arrears ; and 
I have only to deduct the expences of the pro- 
secution, and the maintenance of witnesses from 
the large sum now in hand. Finally I beg to 
congratulate you on the succession, through my 
humble instrumentality, to your property ; and 
join with your other friends, in soliciting 
your early return to enjoy it. 
Believe me. 
Your faithful servant and friend, 

Joshua Smith.' 
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** Tke worthy lawyer's letters concluded^ mj 
kind relatives hastened to give me joy. * Alas 
and alas,' I replied, ' this event which, not very 
long ago, would have aflForded me such entire 
satisfiiction, has now become of little moment, 
since I have lost her compared with whom, the 
world's wealth is as nothing.' I had no means 
however, in America ; I could not live for ever, 
on the bounty of my relatives, and I prepared to 
depart. To my sweet sisters-in-law only inferior 
in beauty and accomplishments to my Elizabeth, 
I presented as a small token of regard, pearl 
and diamond necklaces, of the purest colour and 
deepest water ; to Wororou I forwarded a rifle, 
and such other matters as I knew would prove ac- 
ceptable, and to the settlers on the lake, a 
copious supply of seeds, tools, utensils, in fine, 
every thing which their situation might require* 

''After many embraces, and scalding tears, 
and last farewells, I set sail for my own country 
in the good ship Sally-Anne. She was com- 
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manded by an able seaman, somewhat beyond 
the middle term of life. Captain Handiside 
managed his ship deftly and well ; and nothing 
of particular note occurred on the passage, till 
we began to near the coast of England. 

^* We were off the Land's End, when a fearful 
gale which soon increased to a tremendous pitch, 
sprang up. The superfluous top hamper was 
quickly sent down ; our sails were reduced to 
close*reefed main-sail and foretopsail, subse* 
quently to a storm stay-sail, and eventually to 
bare poles. There is nothing mean or insigni- 
ficant in the raging tempest ; it is what no man 
has ever become tamely familiar with or ever 
shall. The Sally-Aune, though heavily laden, 
behaved bravely ; rarely shipping a sea ; and 
being staunch and water-tight, leaked to an in- 
considerable extent. Still, the darkness of tbe 
night, for night had come on, the fury of the 
wind and sea ; and our ignorance as to our exact 
position though well aware of our proximity to 
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an iron-bound coast, filled all with apprehension 
and some with despair. 

** The break of day, for we had survived the 
horrors of the night, sometimes drifting a little, 
then lying to, revealed nothing that was calcu- 
lated to lessen our apprehensions or better our 
prospects ; vte found that during the night, we 
had got within a few miles of the Cornish coast ; 
and that the ship under the double influence of 
wind and tide, was setting bodily in the direction 
of Mount's Bay. She had comported herself 
under the circumstances, as well as a ship could 
do ; but she was deep in the water, and not over 
strongly manned. Still, every thing was done 
that man could do. The Captain who rarely 
left the deck, having issued a few orders, re- 
quested my attendance in the cabin. ^ Sir/ 
said he, ' we are setting fast into the land ; and 
with this gale, the ship will never claw off again. 
You weie going home I understand, to take 
possession of a large property : I am sorry for 
your misfortune, I too, have mine. The earn- 
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ings of a laborious life are centred in this vesseli 
and she is not insured. I have little care as 
regards myself, for we must all die, whether the 
weather be fair or foul ; but my poor wife, and 
here a tear trickled down his furrowed counte- 
nance, is unprovided for. I must be brief Sir ; 
I have no claim on you ; my Bess can work for 
her living as well as another ; but if fortune 
favour, and you reach the shore, tell her as from 
a dying man, that Jem Handiside thought of 
her to the last, and ' — but he could not proceed. 
I knew what was tugging at the honest sailor's 
heart ; and taking his horny hand in mine, as- 
sured him in terms the most emphatic, that should 
Providence enable me to reach the shore, where 
so little hope existed for any, I should befriend 
his Bess whil^ I lived, and leave her amply pro- 
vided for. * Now may heaven,' he exclaimed, 
' reward you ;' and rushing on the deck, his 
manly voice was heard amid the roar of the 
elements. 

^* It was plain that we struggled in vain, and 
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that the Sallj-Anney like many another gallant 
bark, was iast verging to her doom. Wearing or 
potting about ship being equally impracticable, 
or at least, undesirable, it was tried to cluk-haul 
as an expedient to alter our course without losing 
ground. The anchor accordingly surged into 
the sullen ocean, the helm was jammed hard a 
port, and when the strain became sufficiently 
great, the hempen cable was divided with an axe. 
It was in vain, we could not weather the head- 
land, and our lee-way was great as before. 

'* At last, it became apparent to all that fur- 
ther struggle was needless ; the ship was accord- 
ingly abandoned to her fate, and with every heave 
advanced nearer the iroo-beked rocks, whose 
naked sides the sea lashed with prodigious vio- 
lencCy and an appalling roar. Men's emotions 
at such a moment, are variously expressed. 
Some, as the anchors dragged or cables parted, 
began to dance and sing, others to weep and 
pray ; the fewer number looked with calm resig- 
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nation on a calamity which although it was the 
will of God, was not less the result of error 
in man. How was it possible for a dozen worn- 
out men to preserve a huge, unwieldy, overladen 
craft and maintaio adequate sea-room ? As for 
myself, although I had cared not for life or to 
live, a strange imperious desire came upon me 
to preserve what I deemed a worthless existence. 
I had acquired the means of doing good, should 
I not live to employ them ? Some might esteem 
this, the cravings of pusillanimity, but I felt it 
otherwise. . 

^'Perfectly calm and collected, I pondered 
the means of e9cape from our watery thraldom ; 
and pointed out to those around, such measures 
as my limited experience suggested. It was 
plain that no long time could elapse, ere the ship 
must strike, .the masts one or all, would go by 
the board, and the weltering sea make fearful 
inroads on the unprotected deck. I stood firm 
und held fast by the fore weather rigging. The 
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awful collision at length ensued, a concussion 
that seemed to shake the solid rock took place, 
the masts as I had foreseen, went over the side, 
and the heart - rending spectacle followed of 
human beings struggling for life in the remorse- 
less abyss. Captain Handiside was swept past 
me, a smile of stern submission played over his 
features as he waved me a last adieu ; he felt 
that he had done his part, and that he could do 
no more. In a short time, the ship's back was 
broken, the poop separated from the fore, and 
disappeared. As for myself I was dashed from 
my position and found myself floating among 
boxes, spars, and human remains. Though 
occasionally submerged, I managed to keep on 
the surface, while a current bore me away 
from the wreck of the ill-fated Sally- Anne, 
and somewhat within the lee of a projecting 
rock. There, after infinite labour and difficulty, 
and after being several times carried out by 
the undertowi I contrived miserably bruised and 
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exhausted, the only apparent survivori to secure 
a footing, and eventually to clamber over an 
adjoining shelf. 

** By this time several people had collected 
on the heights ; and some of them keener 
sighted than the rest, endeavoured from motives 
which I was only afterwards aware of, to reach 
the place where I stood, or rather crept. They 
even tumbled over large stones, a circumstance 
which I ascribed to their desire to assist. The 
path however, had no direct communication 
with the summit, and after fifteen or twenty 
niiuutes exertion, I reached the cottage of a 
widow and her son, where I was most hospitably 
received and entertained. 

** The efforts of these good people to effect 
my restoration were unremitting. I was pro- 
vided with a warm bed, while my drenched and 
torn garments were dried at the fire. After a 
few hours deep repose, I was awakened with 
some trepidation of manner by my kind hostess. 
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and through the aid of her son's wardrobe, and 
the residue of my own garments, in a short time 
was in sufficiently decent trim to proceed to the 
kitchen, where a large fire and an ample repast 
awaited me. My gnawing hunger at length 
appeased^ my entertainer thus began : 

^ Sir, it affords us heartfelt satisfaction to 
prove instrumental to your recovery and comfort 
after the misfortune which you have incurred; 
but we are bound to add that you cannot long 
enjoy the shelter of this poor roof. The people 
of this neighbourhood, God forbid that we 
should include them all, though English born, 
are savages without a drop of compassion in 
their cruel veins ; had you landed among them 
you had never come here. They even boasted, 
as the servant states, of having almost done for 
you by hurling down stones from the heights 
above ; and dreadful as it is to think it, I fear 
you are not safe even now. This horrible 
barbarity arises in part from the belief that if 
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no one escape alive from a wreck, the latter 
belongs to those who can appropriate it. The 
Cornish wreckers are dreaded by all who navi- 
gate this coast. Many a good ship has come 
to her end by the fiendish practice during dark 
nights, of waving blazing lanterns at the end of 
long poles or attached to horses' heads, so as to 
convey an impression that the lights belong to 
vessels at sea, and therefore in a direction that 
may be safely approached.' 

'* Even as this humane woman addressed me, 
hoarse voices rising above the braying of the 
tempest, were heard \iithout. She turned pale 
and exclaimed, ' Now they come.' 

'' I had been exposed to peril enough before ; 
and after escaping such fearful risks, was little 
inclined to be unresistingly butchered almost at 
the threshold of my home. Windows and doors 
were forthwith barricadoed. Fortunately, there 
were arms and ammunition in the house, which, 
restored and invigorated as I was with food and 
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rest, with the assistance of the widow's son, a 
manly youth, I rendered promptly efficient. 
The widow herself and servant girl, were placed 
behind a party-wall, so as to be beyond the 
immediate range of musket balls from without, 
while her son and I took our stations in a sort 
of garret above, which commanded a good view 
of the assailants. 

* Widow Digby,' bawled out a rough voice, 
after a violent assault on the door, ^ give up the 
man you have harboured here; we are not 
going to lose our chance for him.^ As no 
reply was made to this brutal proposal, a volley 
was directed against the doors and windows, 
and the but ends of muskets as well as large 
sticks, rained blows against these openings. As 
we could direct our aim among the ruffians 
below, the simultaneous discharge of our pieces 
well crammed with slugs, produced an instant 
medley of howls and screams. The assailants 
fled vowing vengeance on the widow and her 
home. 
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** 'Quick, quick, said she to her son, saddle the 
horses ; I shall ride behind you on the one, while 
the gentleman can have the other. This house 
and farm are no longer a refuge for us ; though 
cast afresh upon the world, and hunted from our 
home, providence will surely not abandon us for 
taking compassion on a forlorn and shipwrecked 
stranger.' The servant, whom her mistress pro- 
mised to claim so soon as she could find a house 
over her head, was directed to lock the back 
entraifce and retreat to her friends. We had 
hardly proceeded half a mile, when the discharge 
of fire-arms, and infuriated yells announced a 
fresh assault. After a pause, a flickering lurid 
light reflected on the sky, shewed that the cot- 
tage was on fire and that the widow^s home was 
no more. 

'' Her heart was full, but I assured her of my 
willingness, as well as of my ability to pro- 
tect her. My house should be her refuge SGt 
long as she chose to avail heiself of it; and her 
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son should be land steward of my estate. The 
greatly comforted woman now rejoiced, she said, 
in the change ; she had no dread as to her son's 
good principles, but it was shocking to live 
amid such murderous scenes. We spurred ou 
our lagging beasts as well as the imperfect light 
and miserable roads would permit. I urged the 
young man to take us to the nearest town ; but 
he suggested another somewhat further off, 
which we could reach by little frequented roads ; 
since our assailants, if they pursued us, would 
probably select the most obvious route. 

** At length, after much fatigue, we arrived 
at the hamlet of Merazion, and here after a few 
hours' pause, giving the widow my address, 
^o that she could pursue her journey at her ease, 
I procured a stout roadster, subsequently, post 
horses, and at the close of the second day, 
arrived at Thornley Hall, where I was wel- 
comed by trusty servants whom my worthy friend 
and agent had provided. Immediately sending 
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for him, I loaded him with thanks ; while 
he in turn, congratulated me on my safe arrival. 
I gave him a succinct account of all that had 
happened since my departure ; while he dilated 
on transactions subsequent to his last letter, 
which, as they mostly related to the conviction 
and punishment of those who had conspired 
against me, I shall pass over in silence/' 

Here, my uncle's narrative was at an end. 
Young as I was, I had listened with intense in- 
terest throughout, and hastened to express the 
sentiments of love, admiration, and respect with 
which the recital had inspired me. 

'^ So, thou seest, my child,'' he observed ''that 
misfortunes even worse than thine, have been 
borne ; and that those who incurred them have 
lived through them all.*' 



l£ 
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CHAPTER V. 
Life at Thornley Hall. 



<< A ship is floating in the harbour now, 
A wind is hovering o'er the mountain's brow ; 
There is a path on the sea's azure floor, 
No keel has ploughed that azure path before ; 
The halcyon's brood around the foamless isles ; 
The treacherous ocean has forsworn its wiles : 
The merry mariners are bold and free : 
Say, my heart's sister wilt thou sail with me ?" 



^' From night comes light, 
From grief 'delight. 
From death to life again." 

My uncle kept a hospitable well-ordered table ; 
plenty without profusion, and a hearty wel- 
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come for all. Mrs. Handiside before marriage, 
had been housekeeper in a respectable fomilj ; 
and was well aware, ere she undertook the 
management, how to conduct the details of 
an orderly establishment. It was my uncle's 
opinion that a man placed in easy circumstances, 
was not entitled to live exclusively for himself ; 
but that it was his duty to confer kindnesses, and 
to reciprocate obligations with those around. 
" We cannot," he used to observe, '* have every 
one of our own way of thinking'and acting, and are 
we therefore, to forswear all intercourse with 
them ? Those who at a distance, seem repulsive 
or disagreeable, often prove quite otherwise on 
closer acquaintance. Many have good qualities 
which atone in a great measure for their bad : 
and even when the latter predominate, we are 
to tolerate as far as is practicable, on the score of 
their possible amendment and eventual reclama- 
tion. 

Entertaining these convictions, the characters 
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which often met at Thornley Hall were of the 
most diversified description. The lawyer, the 
clergyman, the country gentlemen^ and the mer- 
chant, there, frequently assembled together^ the 
courteous urbanity of the host blending the other- 
wise discordant and heterogeneous ingredients. 

It was now my uncle's wish that I should 
remain for some time at Thornley Hall ; and he 
thought that the necessary preparations for 
college might as readily be entered into at home, 
as within the precincts of a public school. It 
was expedient however, that some one, not so 
much tutor as companion, should reside with 
me under the roof, at once to assist, and occa- 
sionally to direct. 

Did I know such a one, my uncle inquired. 
Had I indeed, known others, of whom, save Per- 
kins, could I have spoken ? My junior in point 
of years, hi^ slight build, and pale, deficate coun- 
tenance made him seem even younger than he 
was ; but then his acquirements were vastly 
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superior to mj own. Fired by the impulse of 
his genius, his application knew neither stop nor 
stay. At a period when most young men are 
tediously plodding through the Greek tragedians, 
he could peruse, and he loved to do so, their 
ancient writings, so far as it might be done, with 
facility. He was fond of the classic historians 
in their native garb. Tacitus and Livy were 
not more familiar to him, than were Xenophon, 
Thucydides, and Herodotus* Of the several 
historians, philosophers, and poets indeed, of 
those wonderful nations, the Greeks and Romans, 
it were difficult to say which he had made him- 
self best acquainted with, so equally conversant 
did he seem with all. Even into the literature 
of recent periods, he had made prodigious in- 
roads considering his *youth. Science was not 
neglected ; but poetry, philosophy, and history 
were the objects of his choice. Had Perkins 
survived, nations must have become familiar 
with his name ; but like others of the illustrious 
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obscure, who have lived but not for fisimey these 
brief remarks, all unworthy of the subject, are the 
only record. My uncle indeed, with many other 
thinking men, entertained an opinion that it was 
probable the abilities of those who were shut out 
by their position from avenues of distinction, or 
whose lot was an early death, on the whole sur- 
passed in capability and excellence those whose 
repute is before the world. 

" Mental power," he would observe, " does 
not always reach the goal in this life ; hereafter, 
it will doubtless, realize a worthier destiny. 
Nor is this wholly unjust ; man was made for 
a hereafter even more than for a present exist- 
ence ; and assuredly, this present and temporary 
scene cannot be expected to yield full and fitting 
fruition to powers that are to flourish and expand 
for ever." 

Perkins* application unhappily, was con- 
suming. It was moreover, completely disinter- 
ested ; he thought but of knowledge, careless of 
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emolument or reward. The evening sun that 
left the pale abstracted student bent o'er the 
hoary page of antiquity, too often found him on 
its return, to gladden and enliven the world, still 
plying, thoughtless of the lapse of time, the 
insatiate task. What wonder if those over-taxed 
senses — that fragile organization — gave way 
in the struggle. Unfettered by the trammels 
of flesh, how vast must have been his progress 
since he became a dweller in the realms of im- 
mortality ? 

To my uncle, I candidly revealed the connexion 
that subsisted between us ; mentioned the little 
services which I had been able to render him, 
and the infinite return of love and gratitude 
which they had ensured. 

^'These things are well, nephew,'' he replied ; 
^' the interest which gratitude repays is beyond all 
proportion greater than the benefits which it 
requites. Thy friend shall reside with us, and 
make the terms conformable to what a gentleman 
l5 
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should offer and a gentleman receive. Those 
who assist in imparting the most precious of all 
acquirements, too often experience a remuneration 
that would hardly compensate the hind who 
delves the soil. 

I hastened to address Perkins ; he was resi* 
ding in apartments which he occupied in the 
habitation of the widow already spoken of, who 
lived not very remote from Dr. Rugby's school. 
He might have commanded the best situation in 
that establishment ; but it would have debarred 
him of leisure for the prosecution of his dar- 
ling studies. '* Alack, he would say, I am all too 
unwise myself, to set up as an instructor to 
others,'' and his small annuity placed him above 
the necessity. 

I invited him to Thornley Hall as a tutor in- 
deed, but on the footing of a friend and guest. 
A horse should be kept for him, a couple of 
apartments reserved for his use, with an allow- 
ance of four hundred per annum. In return for 
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this, he vras to allot so much time as he should 
think fit, for the direction of my studies, and for 
assisting me in such difficulties as they might 
engender. '^ Do not imagine I said, that you 
shall eat your mutton for nothing ; I am grown 
desperately stupid, and the little classical lore 
I once could boast of, has grown rusty from 
disuse.'* 

" My dear Thornley," he replied, " to your 
munificent requirements, what answer save one 
can I make. It would rejoice my heart, on any 
terms, to be permitted to live beside you; but 
I dare not tender unrequited services, which, 
were they ten-fold greater, would be all too meagre 
to repay you for what you have been. And 
when, O, my Mecenas, do you require me ; 
when shall I leave this cottage, this little apart- 
ment, the diamond-paned lattice opening into 
the ivy-walled garden, my simple hostess and her 
innocent charming daughter ? No one save you 
could draw me away; and held by you, the 
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finest thread that nilk-wonn ever spun, would 
suffice to capture me. I may perchance aid 
you a little ; but it were idle to suppose you 
could not do without me. Be that as it may 
however, I shall not dishonour your generous 
proposal by refusing it. Heaven grant that I 
may earn what 1 shall gain. 

Ever your friend, 

Edward Perkins." 

A few days after, I had another letter from 
him couched in the following terms : 

'' You are not yet, it seems, my master, nor I 
yours. Yestereen I was arranging little matters 
for my departure ; boxes of books here, port- 
folios there, my landlady and her daughter 
unwilling to part, yet loath to seem to grieve 
over my advancement. Little Nelly, pretty 
Neljy, when all was settled, sat down on one of my 
parcels, and began to weep as if her heart would 
break. This poor child, for she is little more, 
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was ever playful as a fairy, jumping and skipping, 
now here, now there, at one time into, at ano- 
ther out of, the house. She was like the morn- 
ing's beam^ moonlight on the snow, or the 
sportive brook, so full of life^ innocence, purity 
that to look upon her with her clustering locks 
and laughing eyes, half girl, half child, you'd 
think you beheld one of those creations 
that are only supposed to live in poet's dreams. 
She has so many pets — birds, rabbits, dogs, 
flowers even, that a world of clinging affections 
has been developed in her stainless bosom* I 
too, was one, she loved me as a brother. I often 
indeed, gave her an interesting tale or story to read, 
shewed her books of prints, or communicated 
simple facts, which she seized with rare appre- 
hension. In return, she brought me coffee, and 
cakes of her mother's baking, flowers or fruit 
from the garden ; and sometimes, touching my 
unconscious arm, would place beside me, odor- 
ous myrtle, mint or balm, herbs whose fragrance 
she knew I loved. 
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^ To-morrow/she said, and here a iaiig deep 
sob interrupted her— ^ to-morrow you will be 
gone, and Once in that great house, we shall see 
you no more.* At night I could hear weep- 
ing, and a gentle voice, that of a mother, which 
only said ^ my lamb, my sweet lamb.' 

'^ Does this yonng creature already love : 
is she imbued so soon with a passion of which 
she knows not even the irame? It is but the 
unutterable imaginings of a young and tender 
heart — the sweet promptings of youth and 
golden innocence. I promised to send her the 
richest plants for her garden, rare birds, and 
doves. The mother I shook by the hand, the 
daughter I kissed the eyes between; but she 
rushed into my arms, and hung upon my neck 
— Ah me, farewell/' 

Among the persons admitted to my uncle's 
table were clergymen of diiSerent persuasions ; 
some who never probably, met elsewhere. 
There was the rector of the neighbouring church, 
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Dr. Masterman^ one of the younger branches 
of a noble family who had been thus provided 
for. He was courteous, accessible^ and with 
sufficient learning to confer respectability on his 
station. At once charitable and humane, there 
was not a trace of bigotry or dogmatism in his 
composition, and he bore away the esteem, and 
even the admiration, of persons of every sect and 
calling. Two dissenters similar in some parti- 
culars, but widely at variance in others, also pre- 
sented themselves. Messieurs Hughes and 
Withers agreed in this respect, that they pushed 
the profession of their several credences to 
the utmost limits ; but while the one was per- 
fectly sincere, the other it was difficult to avoid 
concluding, did not always back his professions 
by his convictions. Sincerity even in error, 
stamped every deed, word, and thought of the 
one ; while the other weighed the force of what 
he said, trimmed, evaded, prevaricated, and re- 
tracted. The one felt it a duty, and perhaps re- 
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gretted while he condemned ; the other seemed 
to gloat over the denunciation which it delighted 
him to inflict. One was rigid, austere, silent, 
the other fond of animal indulgences, loquacious, 
communicative. 

A fourth was pastor to a small congregation 
professing the discipline and communion of the 
Church of Rome. He was completely under the 
influence of his particular calling. Mild, gentle, 
and subdued in word and deed, nothing seemed 
adequate to rouse in his bosom the dormant cor- 
ruptions of our more degraded nature. His 
attire was coarse, but otherwise displayed scupu- 
lous propriety : his fare ever the simplest within 
his reach — his drink water — his couch it was 
said, the stone. Yet, at times, a light shone 
in his eye; and there was an occasional, but 
promptly subdued tone in his reply, that led 
one to suppose that the priest had not wholly 
replaced the man. 

Dr. Masterman, unless when he deemed their 
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promulgation might prove acceptable, did not 
obtrude his peculiar views in a mixed assemblasie. 
He did not attack, and rarely defended. The 
hospitable board which was free to all, could not, 
he thought, with propriety, be converted into a 
polemical arena. Mr. Power indeed, did not 
assail the views of others ; but he was quite ready 
to take up the defence of his own. Infinitely 
superior in learning and ingenuous subtlety to 
his opponents, if he could not convince, he ge 
nerally coutrived to silence. Mr. Hughes and 
Mr. Withers however, so often as an opportunity 
occurred, did not fail to throw in some covert allu- 
sion, or make some open assault on the opinions 
of Mr. or as he was more commonly termed. 
Father Power. They might be refuted or 
humbled to-day, but recurred to their old position 
on the next, the same as if they had never been 
obliged to leave it. 

Perkins, who, by this time, had been introduced 
to my uncle, on whom he made a very favourable 
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impression, now appeared at our daily board. 
The different clerical persons already named, 
were not often purposely asked together; 
but it sometimes happened from accident 'or 
otherwise — inability to accept a prior invitation, 
or coming forward of their own accord on a 
given day, that tb^y met. 

On one of these occasions, they were all 
present, and the cloth being removed, the con- 
versation turned on the usual ifiiscellaneous 
topics, — the weather, th6 crops, th6 politics of 
the day, — that engage attention after dinner. 
After this, it slid by insensible gradations, into 
religion, a subject on which it was improbable, 
not to say impossible, that all should agt^e. 

"Come, come," said Doctor Masterman, ''this 
is a matter hardly eligible in a mixed after-dinner 
assemblage, where it does not seem likely we 
shall bring one another over to our respective 
persuasions." But the challenge had been given 
and accepted ; and it did not come within the 
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diaracters of the parties that one should retract 
or the other draw back. Infant baptism was the 
theme, and, eventually, most of those present, 
were drawn in as abettors or opposers. My 
lincle never argued on such matters, or indeed 
argued at all. ^' If persons be right, he would 
say, they will not readily be turned from their 
convictions ; if wrong, they are commonly 
unaware of the nature of their errors : while, if 
their impressions be of a mixed nature, the tone 
and manner commonly adopted in controversial 
discussions, hardly prove a substitute for the 
slow process by which human belief is 
flfSdified.*' 

'^ It is well known, said Mr. Hughes, that 
you of the Romish church, are most stringent on 
the article of infant baptism ; so much so that 
it has been performed ere the child can well be 
said to be born; and yet you opine that all 
children, all infants at least, shall be saved V 

" I know," meekly replied Mr. Power, " that 
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my church does assert a different doctrine ; but 
still, although authority point in one direction, my 
feelings and convictions draw an opposite con- 
clusion. It seems to me impossible that the 
Deity should condemn creatures who have neither 
sinned nor suffered, to eternal misery. What 
are your own sentiments on this important 
point ?•' 

'^ I believe/' rejoined his antagonist, ''that all, 
even the youngest and veriest innocents, short of 
baptism, must necessarily and inevitably perish ; 
for thus, is it written." 

" So do not I,*' said Mr. Power. Then 
broke in Mr. Withers, — " you are an — " 
Here, the noice of conversation, or the lowered 
tone of the speaker, rendered the word 
inaudible. 

" A what,*' said Mr. Power ; Withers was 
silent, but Hughes supplied the word — '^an 
unbeliever!'' For a moment, Mr. Power's 
countenance flashed indignation ; but by a stre- 
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nuous effort^ he calmed the chafed spirit within, 
and his pale lofty brow, resumed its wonted 
tranquil serenity. 

" I am of opinion/' said my uncle, "that the 
habit of applying opprobrious epithets to those 
who entertain different sentiments, either implies 
personal dislike, or a feeble consciousness of 
being in the right. If a man conceive that his 
opponent be in error, why does he not lay down 
earnestly and candidly, the grounds of his own 
convictions, and leave it to his adversary to 
reject or adopt? Is it possible that one can 
have a greater stake in truth than another V 

•' For my part,'' said»Dr. Masterman, "I can- 
not believe, when truth and error are exposed with 
perfect plainness and perspicuity, that any one 
can continue to reject one and adhere to the other. 
If he do so, the truth cannot have been laid 
down with sufficient distinctness : it may indeed, 
seem distinct to the propounder, but it is not so 
to the listener. Of course, in all these cases, I 
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assume the existence on both sides of perfect 
good faith : a person may have sold himself to a 
profession on the side of which his convictions 
do not rally. Independently therefore, of the 
offence to society and good manners, the habit 
of employing offensive, or at any rate invidious, 
designations, is absurd/' 

" Can it be," exclaimed Perkins, " that the 
pure and precious essence of humanity, the un* 
tainted and unblighted soul, passing away in its 
first freshness and purity, shall in any case, con- 
sort with demons and share unalloyed suffering 
throughout eternity ? Or shall he to whom the 
study of man in relation to his divine Creator, 
has been a theme by day, and a solace by night 
— who has yearned with his whole soul to 
arrive at conclusions just and true — shall he be 
branded with ignominy for mere difference of 
opinion V^ 

*^ Another sceptic I'll be bound/' observed 
Withers in a low voice, "this is the way they 
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adopt when they wiah to beat a retreat under 
cover of high-sounding words/^ His companion 
however, absorbed in the consideration of some 
knotty point, did not reply; but the eyes of 
Father Power were fixed on him with an expres- 
sion so clear, so piercing, so serene, that silent 
and abashed^ for once he held down his head. 

'' I can forgive,'' said Perkins, when the com- 
pany had retired, and we found ourselves in the 
library — ^^*l can forgive the sincere, though mis- 
taken votary of an erring creed ; but when reli- 
gion is made a cloak — when its profession is 
followed as a trade, I confess I cannot feel 
equally tolerant. Withers and Hughes are 
alike bigotted and fanatical ; both unite in the 
unqualified denunciation and condemnation of 
those who diifer from them ; but while Hughes 
is sincere, his associate I fear is otherwise. At 
least, his words and conduct do not convey 
an impression of truthful conviction." 

" Characters," observed my uncle, ** alter in 
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progress of time ; and I have witnessed a singular 
amendment in some, the outset of whose career 
was any thing but promising." 

" Granted, my dear Sir," said Perkins ; " yet 
there is a wide distinction between error of the 
understanding merely, and error of the heart and 
understanding together. You may rectify ^a 
mental misconception, but it is not so easy to 
alter the heart ?" 

'^ It is difficult I admit,'' resumed my uncle^ 
''but not impossible. Unfortunately however, 
those whose moral natures are perverted, seem 
often in a measure, incapable of looking up to 
and appreciating, persons who in this respect, are 
superior to themselves. As regards the intellect 
indeed, unless blinded by-iblly and vanity, a man 
may readily discern his own deficiency, while he 
recognizes the mental elevation of others. A 
vast deal ruust depend on the efforts that are 
made to improve. Without these, no certain 
progress can be secured either fur the heart or 
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understanding. The great thing is to experience 
sufficient incitement — to discover motives ade- 
quate to the task which we would undertake." 

*' You are not to suppose/' said Perkins with 
a smile^ the day after his arrival, '* that 1 am 
come here to eat the bread of idleness or to enjoy 
a sinecure. No, good faith, we must work like 
very Trojans, and gather up, if we can, the en-» 
lightenment of all ages and times." In effect, 
we laid out a course of study, which if not the 
most judicious, was at any rate varied and com* 
prehensive. Ancient and modern literature, 
along with mathematics and physical science, 
generally keeping in view our college entrance 
course, was alike laid under contribution. Per- 
kins suggested the authors I was to read— a 
task for which, his own attainments and vast 
discursive powers, fully qualified him. Insupe- 
rable or seemingly insuperable difficulties, he 
always solved for me ; although he ever advised 
me not to apply for assistance till I had done my 
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best. Thiis^ I often enjojed the satisfaction of 
unravelling intricate problems without any direct 
aid ; an effort no ways irksome^ when I felt, were 
it needful, that a solution might be procured on 
the instant. Even when I did resort to Perkins, 
he often enabled me by a few judicious leading 
questions, to clear up the difficulty almost of my 
own accord. 

When ray prescribed readings were com- 
pleted, Perkins interrogated me on such points 
as he conceived I might have faltered in ; cor- 
rected me if in error; made such remarks al- 
ways judicious, as the nature of the subject 
admitted, and elicited observations in return. 
These conversations were abundantly instructive ; 
and the authors which had been carefully perused 
and noted before-hand, often suggested topics 
for consideration which perchance, never occurred 
to the writers. By this time, the day being 
pretty far advanced, we were prepared for a ride 
till the hour of dinner ; or if the weather proved 
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unfavourable, played at billiards, or talked away 
the hours in the library. Thus, with occasional 
morning calls on the surrounding gentry, expe- 
ditions to the neighbouring towns, hunting and 
fishing, our leisure time was filled up, promoting 
alike the culture of our minds as well as the 
well-being and solace of our bodies. 

Our forenoon avocations, however, were as 
nothing to Perkins, whose intellectual avidity 
was altogether insatiate. He prolonged his 
midnight watchings, as had been his wont be- 
fore ; so that wheu the breakfast hour arrived, 
it might often be seen from his blanched and 
pallid aspect, that his nights had uot been spent 
in seeking the refreshing sustenance of sleep, 
but in the wearing solicitude of intense study. 

" Perkins, my dear Perkins,'' I would adjure 
him, '^ this must not be ; you will ruin your 
health, — ^your strength cannot hold out, — 1 shall 
lose you." 

" God forbid," he would reply ; " 1 do not 
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dread dealh^ but I should dread paiting from 
you." 

** My dear boy," my uncle would say to him, 
'' we shall have to act by thee, as the Caliph, 
justly or unjustly blamed, was said to have done 
by the great library in Alexandria. We must 
burn thy books ; and without thy dusty tomes, 
thou'lt sleep the night in peace." 

" Alas Sir," responded Perkins, " no his- 
torian would record the conflagration, I should 
perish like a bee deprived of its honey." 

The day was rainy ; and not being disposed 
to incur a wetting, we sat conversing with my 
uncle in the library. A knock and a ring were 
heard ; and the servant in waiting, came in to 
announce Mr. Withers along with another 
gentleman, and to say that they desired to hold 
an interview with Mr. Thornley. 

'' Shew them in," said my uncle ; but the 
man replied that they wished to see him alone ; 
whereupon my uncle retired. Some half hour 
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lifter, when he rejoined us, we had forgotten the 
occasion of his departure. 

''So you are to be superseded/* said he, 
turning to Perkins. A faint smile somewhat 
tinged with alarm, illumined mj friend's face. 
" Mr. Withers, whom you recently met,*' con- 
tinued my uncle, '' called with a protege, well 
versed he informs me, in the humanities ; and 
being somewhat dubious of your principles, 
proposes to substitute his sleek-haired nephew, 
at one quarter what he is pleased to term your 
enormously disproportioned salary. The poor 
youth himself, whose rudimentary acquirements 
may be respectable enough, sat in silence, 
unable to back the assurance of his senior." 

" Having heard Mr. Withers without inter- 
ruption to the close of his harangue, I simply 
rejoined that Mr. Perkins was the friend and 
associate of my adopted son, with whose selec- 
tion I had not the slightest intention to interfere. 
That even if I could entertain the wish, there were 
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no grounds. Of Mr. Parkins' precise senti- 
ments I had not heard a formal statement, 
having too profound a respect for the opinions 
and consciences of others to presume to play the 
part of an inquisitor. That when a man's 
conduct was in every respect that of a Christian 
and a gentleman, I took it for granted he was 
both in the best sense of the terms : but that if 
I must adopt a criterion, it was that practice 
without profession, was a safer and better one, 
than profession without practice. Mr. Perkins 
since his abode in my house, where he had 
arrived with the highest suiFrage, Dr. Rugby, a 
very competent judge could bestow, had de- 
meaned himself in the most irreproachable man- 
ner ; and I trusted that he, Mr. Withers, would 
have the delicacy to perceive, that his probably 
well-intended suggestion, was one which could 
not be entertained." 

It were difficult to say which, respect or admi- 
ration, most predominated in the look which 
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Perkins bestowed on my uncle. Some, it was 
observed, thought they could never sufficiently 
interfere with the tenets of others; and were 
disposed to exercise, when'permitted, a despotism 
the most ofFensive. Such never reflected or 
seemed to reflect, that this right was reciprocal ; 
that if persons interfered with your creed, you 
had an equal right to dictate theirs : and that 
if they condemned, you enjoyed an equal privi- 
lege to condemn also. This equality could only 
be evaded by the assumption of infallibility 
which few are entitled to arrogate, and fewer 
still, disposed to yield. 

'* I will not deny," observed my uncle, *' that 
many a spiritual leader is not disposed to become an 
autocrat; but this cannot be said of all. The way by 
which the church of Rome succeeded in arresting 
the moral progress and development of our race, 
was by the election of one alleged infallible head 
whose dicta were to be changeless and unerring ; 
although in point of fact, nothing is more variable 
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than were the decisions of the popes and papal 
councils themselves. What the church of Rome 
has accomplished, other communities essay, till 
the principle extends to the divergent assumptions 
of individuals. Perplexed and harassed with 
hesitation and doubt, the human mind naturally, 
but most erroneously, comes to a conclusion that 
uniformity is certainty. Where indeed has 
uniformity surpassed that of the Catholic church 
throughout a period of more than a thousand 
years ; yet what can be more erroneous than are 
many of her pretensions ? Mahometanism with 
the insignificant divergencies of the sects of Ali 
and Omar, has displayed an equal and unwaver- 
ing unity of belief for more than twelve hun- 
dred years, but who will therefore, contend for 
its correctness? 

*' These things are among the weaknesses per- 
haps inevitable, of our nature ; but what can be 
said for the persecutions which have marked the 
domination of different sects ; each as it obtained 
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supremacy too often retaliating the most awful 
inflictions on life and property ? The views of 
such sectarians, as they regarded human justice 
and divine truth, must have been alike feeble 
and inconclusive. Avarice, personal animosity, 
and ambition assumed a religious garb ; and 
men gratified the most baleful passions under 
pretext of serving the Divinity. In private life 
religious profession, for it can hardly be styled 
religion, has been made a cover for personal 
vanity, inflated and injudicious zeal, avarice,'per- 
chance sensuality. We are but too easily 
deluded ; and religious professors, real or coun ^ 
terfeit, are not always exempt from these infir- 
mities.^* 

Mr. Power was a tolerably frequent guest; 
perhaps more so than his brethren. Conformably 
with the dictates of his church he led a celi- 
batarian life : whereas the rest were married, or 
at least, had other inmates in their dwellings. 
His manners and deportment were altogether 
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superior to those of the generality of his calling. 
Some said he was a person of station that had 
entered into the laborious service of the church 
as penance for his sins ; others repeated the 
general anathema of the time^ that he was a 
concealed Jesuit, a political spy in the pay of 
France or Spain. A jesui the might be ; but 
there was nothing else to justify these sinister 
imputations. Mild, courteous, utterly devoid 
of the faintest trace of craft or cunning, no one 
who knew anything of human nature, could for a 
moment suppose he was a designing intriguer 
or one playing a part. He was devoted to the 
exercise of his profession ; attending the sick 
and dying, and paying the most unremitting 
attention to the spiritual and temporal wants of 
those entrusted to his care. 

No ways reserved, he admitted with perfect 
calmness, the errors of his own communion. 
** It is impossible" he said, ^^ for any human in- 
stitution, however high its pretensions, to be 
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free from error whether in principles or 
practice." When mildly reminded of the mas- 
sacre of St. BartholemeWy the persecutions of the 
Albigenses and Waldenses, the scandalous lives 
of some of the popes, and the systematic cruelties 
of the Inquisition, he would reply. '^ True, 
these dreadful enormities were, but are no longer 
perpetrated ; it is not likely that they were at 
any time participated in by all the members of 
the catholic church. Accident, fate, position 
have made me a member of that church ; and I 
conceive I am bound to abide by her discipline 
and ordinances so far as I can conscientiously 
do so. Wholesale murders alas, have been 
enacted, individual persecutions and horrors of 
every kind perpetrated ; yet, with an incon- 
sistency fatj^l to its lofty assumptions, if not to 
its humane characteristics, this same church has 
nourished the poor, sheltered the deserted, the 
houseless, the fatherless; fosters them while 
living, and assuages their sufferings in death. 
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How maDy papists incurred destruction during 
the reign of Elizabeth : did not William III. or 
his underlings^ countenance the massacre of 
Gleucoe ; jet, who therefore, will be so hardy 
as to allege that piety, wisdom, charity, and 
learning, reside in none of the teachers of the 
Anglican church ?'* 

*' If such be your sentiments" we here rejoined, 
*^ why abide by a church that abounds so 
confessedly in error? Why not relinquish it 
for another calling, at least, another cure of 
souls?" 

'* Because my dear young friends, that may 
not be. The poor among whom my ministry 
chiefly lies, care little for doctrinal intricacies. 
To the poor of all classes — indeed to the great 
majority, religion is not so much a matter of 
speculative credence, as the imbodiment of their 
hopes and fears, their feelings, and their affec- 
tions. Am I the less worthy to direct my humble 
hearers in their duty to their Creator,their neigh- 
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bours^ and themselves— to soothe them in sickness 
—to chafe their cold damp brows in the hour of 
death — to advise with and to comfort them — to 
name them at birth, and to stand by their open 
graves^ because I may not happen to believe that 
» such a decretal was issued by such a pope, still 
less in the arrogant claims of the chiefs of my 
church to lord it over the consciences of the 
whole human race ? Were I even disposed^ which 
I am not^ to abandon her communion, whither 
should I go, to whom should I turn? My 
humble subsistence is derived from my sacred 
calling ; and long habit has unfitted me 
for the exercise of any other. By those whom I 
abandoned, I should be viewed] with hatred ; by 
those whom I joined, with distrust. Wisely or 
unwisely, we are debarred from marriage : but 
even so, every man is as my brother or my son 
— every woman my sister or my child. They 
love me as I love them ; and loving and loved, 
we wend our peaceful way to that eternity, where 
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error is rectified, hate extinguished, and where 
there is no spiritual domination save on the part 
of Him who created this earth and the beings who 
dwell thereon/' 

In Father Power we could not but feel deeply 
interested. His general information was very 
considerable ; be appeared well versed in the 
peculiar lore of his church, in the different 
Fathers, and the various controversial writers. 
To controversy he professed entire indifference. 
He would advert however, in a strain of humour 
almost equal to that of the great Pascal, to the 
quarrels of the Molinists and Jansenists ; but 
without the slightest appearance of a preference 
for either. Certainly, when describing Port- 
Royal, where he had for some time resided, his 
eye lighted up at the bare enumeration of the 
names of the M6re Angelique, St. Cyran, Le 
Maitre, and Arnauld. The warmth of his 
eulogiums made us long to have been acquainted 
with these venen^ble men and women; who. 
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M^hatever might be said of their speculative 
credeoces^ lived and died as angels on earth. 

He never however, attempted to create an 
undue preference for his own church. Indeed it 
was only when forced to do so by others, that he 
adverted in laudatory terms to her peculiarities. 
He then spoke of her past existence extending 
back through so many ages, and amid such 
various races of men ; of her lofty cathedrals ; 
her charitable foundations, and her crusades for 
the re-occupation of the Holy Land. He often 
dwelt on her vast extent, compared to which 
other sects were little better than exceptional ; 
for the Greek church he esteemed not so much a 
separate communion, as a branch of the 
Romish, adhering to a different head — ^the 
patriarch of Constantinople, in place of the pope 
of Rome. 

He did not much advert, nor could he be ex- 
pected to do so, to her exterminating persecutions 
—her bloody massacres — her sale of indulgences 
for sin committed or to be committed — the 
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abuses of her institutionsi and the vices of her 
clergy ; nor did we like to press him much on 
these points. Messrs. Hughes and Withers 
however, when they met, betrayed no scruples. 
They tauuted him alike, with the nepotism of 
the popes— the misconduct of monks and nuns 
—their lazy idle lives spent in the performance 
of useless ceremonies — ^their aimless mechanical 
devotion^ and worship of saints and images. 
They caught a tartar however, in their opponent. 
He never interrupted them, and never permitted 
them, though they often attempted it, to interrupt 
him. His calm even manner contrasted well 
with their occasional violence, and not un frequent 
rudeness. Both often addressed him at once ; 
and during the whole time he spoke, there was 
commonly, on the part of Withers in particular, 
a continual strain of comment such as — '^ Prove 
that — I deny it — impossible — not true." 

His opponents were sufficiently acute in their 
way, and well acquainted with those works which 
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abuse the Roman church. Their adversary 
however, was greatly before them in courtesy, 
logic, and general information. Hence, when 
Mr. Power dilated on the origin of the £nglish 
church, which he affirmed was none other than 
the lusts of Henry the Eighth ^when he ad« 
verted to its occasional persecuting spirit — the 
hard usage experienced by nonconformists — the 
burning of catholics and even dissenters alive 
— its incarcerations, fines, and confiscations 
— the massacres in Scotland and Ireland — the 
trial and juridical muitler of hundreds and even 
thousands, of reputed witches — the slave trade 
of which English protestants were among the 
most strenuous promoters — and the furious wars 
which protestant nations had waged with each 
other, they would listen with a confused air, 
anxious to rebut, but unable to deny. 

Mr. Power indeed^ was remarkably accurate 
in the matter of names and dates : and when the 
luckless controversialists in the heat of argument 
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sometimes ventured to impugn a particular state- 
menty he would calmly name his author, the 
chapter, and sometimes, the very page. On 
these occasious, Mr. Hughes became silent ; and 
from certain mutterings, for he was not without 
a tinge of superstition, would seem to refer this 
fluency to illicit compact with the enemy of man- 
kind. Withers however, would still deny on 
till the volume, if my uncle's library contained it, 
was brought forward, or Father Power could 
produce a copy from his own collection. No- 
ways daunted however, he would impugn the 
accuracy of the writer ; aud thus experienced no 
scruple in setting aside the best established his- 
torical facts when it did not suit his purpose to 
admit them. Here Mr. Power would only smile ; 
and a summons to coffee perhaps terminated 
the discussion. 

The country gentlemen, it may be supposed, 
took no share in these encounters. Some of 
them indeed, wondered what Thornley meant 
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by asking such people to bis house. Had be 
been married — ^aud tbose wbo bad elderly sisters 
marriageable or daughters^ wondered wby he 
did not marry — Mrs. Tbornley, they were sure, 
would not admit one of them into the door. 
They should then, take their wine, and talk over 
the particulars of the last fox-chase or stag-hunt, 
with ease and comfort. 

Do as they would however, there was no ex- 
cluding the Babel of sounds made by the 
belligerents. Occasionally in their eagerness, 
they would stand up, stamp on the floor, or per- 
haps, strike the table, utterly unmindful of where 
they were — of every thing in fine, their favourite 
topics excepted, which they argued o^er and o'er. 

Occasionally, when Hughes made a lucky hit 
— some extract perchance, from the scandalous 
chronicles of the church of Rome, four or five 
centuries previous, Withers would utter a sound 
between a cachinnation and a scream, and 
challenge Father Power to refute or match that ! 
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The hark in, talljliO| yoicks of the huntsman was 
as nothing to it. Yet all the while, the calm 
even voice of the advocate of Rome, was heard 
flowing on as if no such unseemly comment had 
ensued. 

The expression corpus Ckristi having been re^ 
peated several times, a simple country gentleman 
who had travelled a little, was glad he said, they 
had begun to touch on a Christian topic ; won- 
dered what wine it was, and finished by observing 
that he had drank iachrymae Christi at Naples ; 
rather luscious or so, but otherwise not so bad. 
Perkins laughed outright ; my uncle only smiled. 

My assiduity had been considerable, and my 
progress was conformable. 1 had read far more 
than the prescribed entrance course ; and was 
competent to enter college on favourable terms. 
Some time however, must elapse before the 
summer recess could expire ; and my uncle was 
anxious that we should embrace the interval to 
strengthen our constitutions against the period of 
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the^ studious ordeal which be apprehended, 
awaited us at Cambridge. Perkins indeed, held 
college honours cheap : his acquirements in 
most particulars in fact, far surpassed any thing 
comprised in the most extended college course. 
I could not however, consent to part with him : 
he could be of service to me as before ; and it 
was agreed on that we should enter Christ's 
College as fellow pensioners. 

Meanwhile, I half persuaded, half forced 
Perkins to lay aside his books, and to enter with 
simulated zeal into country sports. Mounted on 
choice horses, we rivalled the squires in the 
chase of the fox ; they applauded our efforts, 
and hailed our accession with satisfaction. We 
also tried with indifferent success, to wheedle 
the finny tribe from the stream. There was a 
spot where the ground proving rather level, had 
allowed the stream to expand somewhat over the 
surface. On one side, was a kind of elbow or 
bend where the river was of considerable depth. 
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and which was overhung bj a grassy bank. 
Hither, as it was a favourite resort of trout, we 
generally turned our steps. Opposite, was a 
shelving expanse of sand and gravel ; a few large 
stones on which we occasionally seated our- 
selves, were scattered over the mimic strand. 

Here, we arrived one pleasant afternoon ; 
neither however, seemed much inclined for the 
sport, so we suffered our rods to remain unem- 
ployed, while the lazy fish hardly cared to leap 
at the insects as they performed their devious 
flights above the surface of the water. 

^' I confess,'' said Perkins, ^^ I prefer reclining 
here with you, to the more boisterous enjoyments 
of the field/' These indeed, had tinged his 
pale cheeks with a gleam of excitement, but not 
with the glow of health. '* It is well enough 
perhaps, for the poor fox to offer himself a sacri- 
fice for our amusement ; and if he die hard, it is 
that 'many a man may live so.'' 
Perkins in truth, was abstinent beyond almost 
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any one I ever knew in this wine-bibbing and 
flesh-consuming land. He ate little, and rarely 
drank aught save water, literally from the spring. 
Fruit, milk, bread, and vegetables were his prin- 
cipal fare : fleshmeat, he either refrained from 
altogether, or partook of sparingly. The 
country gentlemen expressed open wonder at 
these his milk-sop propensities ; but boors as 
they often were, they had to render homage at 
the shrine of his lofty intellect. He was pos- 
sessed of the higher qualities of a man — firmness, 
unconquerable endurance, and unquailing courage; 
but he was gentle almost as woman, and his 
affection was more the affection of the sex than 
its opposite. 

'^Thornley," said he, after a long pause, 
during which his dark eyes were fixed inquiringly 
on the water before us, as if they would read the 
secrets of the sky w hich it reflected ; ''Thornley, 
I must one day leave yoa and that perchance 
o'er soon. This weak frame may not long 
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sustain the burning flame of the life within, 
which feeds upon and consumes it. The fell 
claws of harpy disease are tugging at my heart ; 
and Oh, Thornley, friend, companion, deliverer, 
I must part from you whom I love better than 
myself.'' Here the agitated youth leaned his 
forehead on my breast — sobs burst from his 
bosom — while tears gushed from his eyes. But 
he soon rallied : *' Forgive this passing emotion,'' 
he exclaimed ; ** I shall try to live, were it only 
to be with you, to warn and advise you against 
the snares and treacheries, to which your 
more impetuous temperament may expose you 
in this struggling conflicting world." 

'' For whom indeed, save you and one other, 
should I wish to live. Sweet £llen loves me ; 
and I too" — here he sighed deeply, — *Move her !" 
He paused; for the crimson colour mantling 
to the temples, suffused his cheeks. After an 
interval, his composure and wonted bearing 
returned. '^And why should she not, innocent 
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gentle Ellen, prove my companion for life ? Yet, 
I swear to you beyond those transient courtesies 
which this graceful, charming girl — child she was 
then, — justly claimed and received at my hands, I 
thought not of bestowing a preference, knew 
not of her's; I had lived but in my books." 

Perkins, pure and guileless as early childhood, 
wise in most respects as he assuredly was, and 
all unwitting of the exquisite fascination of his 
looks and manner, doubtless,, unconsciously en- 
tranced by Ellen's budding youth and beauty, 
seemed altogether unaware of the force and influ- 
ence of such attractions. He did not know, or 
peradventure, had forgotten, that a look, a laugh 
or a smile, may lurk in the soul, which recals, 
cherishes, and exalts the spark, till it become a 
mighty and perhaps, unquenchable flame. Love 
enters by a thousand avenues into the heart 
and is yielded often all unconsciously, to 
those who seek it not. The sweet and secret 
anguish persists ; while he or she who has proved 
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its source, remains perchance/ unheeding the 
while. 

Tired of excursions by land, and anxious to be 
rid of the bantering importunities of our Nimrod 
neighbours, who, although they rejoiced to see 
usy would gladly laugh at our mishaps in the 
field, where they assuredly had us to a disad- 
vantage, we projected a marine excursion along 
the southern shores, in which my uncle, 
although warmly solicited, refused to accom- 
pany us. 

'* When you have arrived at my age my dears, 
you will probably have as little relish for the 
sea. Content enough am I, if needs be, to 
employ it as an unruly servant — quite averse to 
its society as a companion. You will take care 
of yourselves, will you not my children ? I could 
ill afford," he' said, while his eyes grew moist 
and his voice faltered, '^ to lose either of you.'' 
It had indeed, been heartless to occasion a 
moment's uneasiness to the kindest of men. 
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and avowed our entire willingness to give up the 
expedition. 

"Not so, uot so/' said he, "rational enjoyment 
at your time of life, is both natural and proper. 
I only wish you to be cautious on the fickle 
element to which you are about to commit your- 
selves, and whose occasionally savage moods you 
are neither accustomed to witness nor control." 
We promised, and full of spirits departed. 

A seaward excursion was a more important 
matter in those days than at present. We were 
fortunate in obtaining an excellent yacht, the 
property of a friend who was proceeding in the 
suite of the British ambassador to Paris, and 
consequently had no immediate use for it. He 
warmly pressed its acceptance on us ; and en- 
joined us to take it whithersoever or for so long 
a period as we might desire. " I will hold you 
cheap of the insurance he said ; and shall claim 
no indemnity in case of shipwreck, provided you 
do not wreck yourselves, I mean lose your lives." 

N 2 
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We laughed ; youth laughs at every thing ; 
manhood shakes its wise head, — old age groans. 
Through our friend's advice^ we procured an 
acting captain, an old man of war's man, half a 
dozen able seamen, a cook, steward, a couple of 
boys ; and well provided with necessaries, tripped 
our anchor one glorious summer morning from 
before Cowes, at the early hour of four. My 
uncle came as far as the Needles, to see us off, 
and so long as we could distinguish his boat 
dancing over the tiny waves ou its return, we 
waved him our adieu. 

We passed between the lofty headlands, and 
the rocks which had been the grave of so many 
mariners; and having made a little excursion 
along the chalky cliffs of the Isle of Wight, put 
about for the southward. 

There is something exciting careering in a 
light-heeled craft, along the shores of our noble 
land — the green and billowy sea, the sportive 
birds, the endless concourse of vessels, the differ- 
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ent headlands and points — Durstone Head, the 
Race of Portland, the Start, and the Lizard, 
which braces the mind, and communicates to the 
sailor as he rolls along, and the landsman who 
has his sea-legs, sensations the most exhilarating. 

We determined not to yield to the enemy. 
Sickness if it appeared at all, was appalled and 
put to flight, by the lusty refreshments which we 
consumed, and the potations of brandy and water, 
which, at the instigation of our worthy com- 
mander, we poured down our throats. At last, 
we passed the Land's End; further on Cape 
Clear, and made a fair start for the Western 
Islands. 

After running pleasantly for some days, we 
altered our course for Madeira, so named by the 
Portuguese, from the profusion of wood which 
covered it. The hardy adventurers, at first did 
not make any settlement; subsequently, an 
English vessel was wrecked on the island, and 
the only persons who reached the precipitous 
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shores, were a gentleman with his young and 
beautiful bride. They supported themselves as 
they couldy till at last the lady died, and 
her disconsolate husband laid her in the grave. 
This he left open ; and when his own days were 
numbered, he placed himself beside her whom he 
had so dearly loved, and expired. The parti- 
culars were found related in the journal which 
was discovered in his ruined hut ; the affecting 
narrative declaring his intentions, while the half- 
open and grass-grown grave with the decayed 
remains therein, attested their fulfilment. 

*' Who knows,'* we exclaimed, as we sauntered 
along the beach of this sea-girt island — '' who 
knows but that this true-hearted Englishman 
and his gentle spouse, reunited as they are for 
ever, may this moment, hover over and point to 
the solitary island-home where they loved and 
sorrowed together; and to the spot where the 
hearts that clung to each other in life, had 
mouldered together in the dust?" 
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We made many excursions through the vine- 
yards'—the green slopes^ and verdurous woods of 
this enchanting iriand. We could not but com- 
passionate the destitute peasantry, who, besides 
other burthens, had to surrender up so much of 
the produce to the lord of the soil. We sat in 
leafy bowers while we quaffed the generous wine, 
and ate of the purple clusters of which it was 
made, that hung beside us. We explored the 
Corral, that wondrous glen, as well as the monas- 
teries, churches, villages — not to speak of 
Funchal the capital — with which the island 
abounds. 

The degrading influence of superstition was 
every where apparent. Blooming girls immured 
in nunneries where we could see them like caged 
birds, flitting past the windows ; and like caged 
birds also, pining for the freedom which they 
were fated never to enjoy. Corpulent, bald- 
crowned monks perambulated the streets, the 
burning sun playing on their naked heads. 
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Relics, consisting of exhumed bones, disfigured 
the churches. Thej were mingled with large 
dolls meant to represent the Virgin, 'mid a taste- 
less profusion of silver screens, and tinsal orna- 
ments. The dead were buried in compartments 
beneath the floor, clad indeed, but without shroud 
or coffin ; the earth well piled over their remains. 
Rank-smelling charnel-houses contained the 
bones of those who had been disinterred to make 
way for the new-comers. Nothing could be 
more revolting than to witness the faded silk and 
tangled hair which occasionally survived the 
general wreck ; and gave sad evidence of 
perished mortality. Deceased children were 
decked in their best attire ; and one could not 
contemplate these innocents, sometimes with the 
last smile on their lips, ere they were consigned 
to . the tomb, without a feeling of intense com- 
miseration. Native gentlemen in yellow boots, 
sauntered through the streets or loitered away the 
tedious hours at billiards ; faded dowagers passed 
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in their palanquins; while the peasantry goad- 
ing the lean oxen that dragged the wine-laden 
sledges through the steep and narrow ways, 
uttered ever and auon the dissonant scream of 
" ando boi." 

To breathe the balmy air of this semi-tropical 
region was to live. Our northern blood sped 
more joyously through our veins ; and alike un- 
tainted by the vices, the effeminacies, the doltish 
superstition, and the ignorance of the inhabitants, 
we realized simple, though intense pleasures, of 
which it is probable they had not even the con- 
ception, I laid claim to no peculiar merit, while 
I enjoyed the freshness of youth uncontaminated 
by the inferior fascinations of after life. As for 
my companion, if ever human being were free 
from pollution it was he. Oh, there is some- 
thing sublime in the union of a pure heart and 
subtle intelligence— of a soul uplifted to the 
contemplation of knowledge and excellence, 
all unstained by the wickedness, the littleness. 
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the saperadtioiiSy mod the comiptioiis of the 
worU ! 

Lemving Madeiim, we careered over those 
plesanDt waters io the direction of Teneriffe, 
where we soon arrived, and where we had the 
satisfiKtion of witnessing its giant pyramid tow- 
crii^ into the skies. Landing, we procured 
mules, and taking guides, with some diflkulty, 
ascended the first third of the famous peak : the 
remainder we were obliged with considerable 
effort, to climb on foot. The vineyards with 
other signs of tropical vegetation, soon disap- 
peared, and we got among the hardy region of 
the pines. These too, at length vanished ; and 
we came upon a stony wilderness, where little 
trace of vegetable or animal life remained. 

'' Here,** said Perkins, looking around him, 
as he surveyed the sublime yet melancholy waste 
— '* here, out of the precincts of the pent-up 
graveyard — ^here, where my liberated spirit might 
come and meditate over the relics of its compa- 
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you/^ I tried to cheer him with a friendly smile ; 

he warmly pressed my haiid^ and we resumed 

our toilsome march in silence. 

We spent that night poorly sheltered by a rock. 

With the first streak of dawn we started^ and 

after arduous efforts^ were so fortunate as to gain 
the summit ere the rising of the sun. As his 
first rays slanted over the immeasurable sea^ 
one common exclamation of wonder and delight 
left our lips. No cloud obstructed vision ; and 
our eyes glanced at pleasure, from the vast ele- 
vation at which we stood, over the mighty ocean. 
Never before had we attained to an equal con- 
ception of one of nature's greatest marvels. 
The range on ship-board is comparatively limited, 
whereas on mountain heights like this, the 
boundless fields of space are explored almost at 
will. Satisfied, but not sated ; and full of the 
sublime emotions which the scene was calculated 
to inspire, we commenced our descent. In a 
few short hours we reached our mules, when 
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nion, I ^could love to rest. It is strange that 
such a wish should come o'er me now, and with 
these sure-footed creatures conveyed us to the 
town ; and shortly after, we had the pleasure of 
reclining on the ottomans on board our trusty 
bark — ^the Foam. 

Having thus accomplished our purpose, and 
visited these interesting islands, we gave di- 
rections for our return. The sails were loosed 
and our sea-boat turning gracefully on her heel, 
we bade adieu to the sunny waters, and sped 
across the Atlantic home. There is in truth, 
as great a difference between a light craft trimmed 
for sailing, and one deeply laden, as between a 
chariot and a heavy waggon, a cart horse and 
one for the chase. Equipped as we were, we 
thought how pleasant it would prove to live ever 
on the bounding deep ; but the briny ocean, any 
more than the sea of life, does not exclusively 
delight in calms and sunshine. The weather 
however, proving fine^we were enabled to crowd 
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our canvass ; and many a vessel, such M^as our 
speed and trim, that could barely be dis- 
cerned in the morning, was hull down ere 
night. 

Careering in this pleasant style, we soon 
reached the entrance of the channel. And here 
an incident took place which had well nigh 
turned the complexion of our voyage from joy 
to sorrow. The vessel was rolling easily along 
with a light wind astern, at the rate of about six 
knots an hour, when a sudden yaw of the spanker 
boom, swept oflF Perkins' cap, and sent it drift- 
ing in our wake. With sudden, unreflecting 
impulse, he made a clutch over the low bulwark, 
lost his balance, and in a moment was precipi- 
tated into the tumultuous sea. 

A sudden pang of grief and horror, held me 
for an instant motionless, when all at once, 
divesting myself of tay upper garments, I sprang 
in after. Being a lusty swimmer, I promptly 
discerned and grasped him; not however, a 
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moment too soon ; for stupiiied and exhausted, 
he was about to disappear beneath the wave. 
At firsty he was hardly conscious of mj presence ; 
and I could hear the words, '^ Charles, Julia, 
Ellen/' issue in confused accents from his lips. 

Every one who has been to sea, knows that a 
long smooth streak marks each vessel's track. 
Into this I endeavoured to strike, and in a great 
measure succeeded. This however, does not 
extend very far, but is soon altogether lost in the 
troubled waters, I felt sensible that I could not 
long continue the extraordinary efforts I was 
making ; but young and vigorous, was determined 
to exert myself to the last. 

As for the captain, he was meanwhile doing 
all that man could do in such an emergency. It 
was impossible, trimmed as she was, to run the 
foam right up into the wind. It was some time 
before she could even be put about; and from 
the way that was on her, while this was doing, 
her distance was increased in place of being 
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diminished. At lengthy she wore round, the 
captain standing at the bowsprit conning the 
vessel with glass in hand and look-outs in every 
direction. Now, the boat was lowered, and 
reached us at the last gasp. Perkins was taken 
in first, I followed ; and they laid us more dead 
than alive, across the thwarts. A few minutes 
more must have terminated our existence ; as it 
proved however, Perkins was unable to speak or 
move. So long as he had utterance while in the 
water, the noble fellow urged me to leave him to 
his fate. '^ I do not dread a watery grave," he ex- 
claimed '^but heaven forefend, Thornley, that 
you should perish !" 

Between the advance of the boat and that of 
the Foam^ we were not many minutes till we 
got alongside and on board. I saw Perkins 
taken below, his wet clothes removed, and his 
limbs well chafed. At length, warmly wrapped 
up in flannels and a cordial administered, he be- 
gan to rally; speech, consciousness, fully returned. 
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and tlioagk somewbat exhausted, he was soon 
well as before. He wrould now speak, but I 
entreated him to leoiain quiet, and recruit him- 
self with sleep. This, he at len^ complied 
with ; and sitting bj his side, his hand clasped 
in mine, I had the satis&ction of seeing him Ml 
into a sound refreshing slumber. As for myself, 
the danger over, I felt nothing the worse of my 
briny immersion. 

After prolonged repose, Perkins awoke ; at 
first confused and uncertain as to his locality ,Bhe 
became gradually collected, till at length, a full 
perception of the occurrences of the day opened 
out on him. 

*^ Ah, friend, more than friend,'' he cried out, 
pressing my hand and conveying it to bis lips," 
'' why did you stay my fate ? The bitterness of 
death was past : I had alike ceased to hope or 
to fear. Yet, be it so : let me live on my time, 
if but for the sake of him who perilled his exis- 
tence for mine." 
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^^No/' said I^ ''perish the base suggestion that 
(Vould prompt our preservation before the safety 
.: of a friend !" 

Nothing worthy of note further occurred* 

In due time, we passed the well-known head- 

:- lands of the British Isle, and entering the narrow 

passage of the Needles, rounded to before the 

Isle of Wight. 

My uncle was delighted to see us, and welcome 
.2 our return. It had been my intention to say 

''Hc nothing of our adventure : but Perkins took the 

lii! earliest opportunity to describe the whole ; and 

PC that too, with such additions, as his burning 

gratitude prompted. 

'^ I could have ill spared either of you, my 
boys," he at length responded. "To have lost 
thee Charles, would be the crowning calamity 
of my life : I do not think I could bear up 
against it.^^ Sudden death where no one is 
• left behind, and where there is scarcely a sense 
of sufFering, leaves comparatively little to regret ; 
VOL. I. o 
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but where friends and bereft survivers 'are de- 
barred from the preparatives which prolonged 
sickness furnishes, the blow comes heavily 
indeed. 
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